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FOREWORD 


Something has obviously gone wrong with the world anti 
with people generally. 

What is it? And what can be done about it? 

People everywhere are asking these questions and grop- 
ing for reliable and practical answers. The answers given 
here grow largely out of my work in the fields of social 
and personal psychology. Here, as in aU other sciences, it 
is becoming clear that we have too many facts and not 
enough ideals, too much knowledge and not enough prin- 
ciples. Psychologists, for instance, have discovered that 
the Intelligence Quotient is not nearly as important as 
they once thought. They are rapidly finding that person- 
ality and character are equally, if not more, important. 
They have found, for instance, that competitive games 
and sports are a major force in developing well-balanced, 
social personalities. 

Such findings go to the very root of the problem of 
morals and social harmony, as I have tried to point out in 
The Rediscovery of Man, especially in its chapter on “The 
Psychology of Sportsmanship.” Sportsmanship is prob- 
ably the clearest and most popular expression of morals. 
Morals are the rules of the game, and sportsmanship 
means that cooperation according to the rules is more im- 
portant than ruthless competition. 

The Olympic Games represent a closer approach to die 
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Foreword 


principles of international harmony than do the United 
Nations. In the world today, too many people want to win 
regardless of the rules or the cost to others. 

The findings of psychologists in respect to personahty 
have enormous significance for the fields of economics, so- 
ciology, political science and ethics. Psychologists have 
not yet gone far in the social interpretation of their find- 
ings. Indeed, my own conclusions are probably far in ad- 
vance of what most psychologists would agree with. The 
snowball is still small, but it is there. 

In a recent column Howard Vincent O’Brien wrote as 
follows: 


* . . everything, these days, is minus some essential 
part. Life is like the unfinished houses you see everywhere 
—waiting for some missing nails or wire or pipe. 

‘There is an unceasing babble, these days, about poli- 
tics and economics. Our foreign policy is concerned with 
other peoples’ boundaries. At home, existence is sicklied 
over with the pale cast of labor unrest. Wherever you 
look, there’s something missing. 

“I think it is morals, 

‘We strive to get as much as possible for doing as little 
as possible; and we strive to gouge out of the buyer the 
most for the least. Simple honesty is rare enough for 
amazed comment. The thief has become respectable. The 
shadow of cormption hangs over the land. And poor wit- 
less clowns think they can do something about it by mak- 
ing agreements and passing laws. But the soul of man is 
sick. It will take more than this to cure him."’ 


I am indebted to many for help in the preparation of 
this book, though for the views expressed I assume full 
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responsibility. In connection with the chapters on the 
facts about race differences, I am especially grateful to 
A. T. Poffenberger, professor of psychology at Columbia 
University and past president of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association; to Henry E. Garrett, head of the depart- 
ment of psychology at Columbia University and the retir- 
ing president of the American Psychological Association; 
and to Otto Klineberg, one of the foremost psychologists 
in the field of race differences. 

I am indebted to The Psychological Corporation for 
permission to quote the results of one of its public opin- 
ion polls. The interpretation of this poll and other views on 
psychological matters expressed here are my own and not 
necessarily those of The Psychological Corporation. 

For advice on certain statements about decisions of the 
Supreme Court, I wish to thank Walter N. Maguire. For 
help in connection with the considerable research required, 
I owe thanks to Dr. Sidney S. Roslow and Miss Nelle 
Kelly. For critical or inspirational advice on the manu- 
script as a whole, I am indebted to Dr. Ordway Tead, 
James Putnam, Turner Jones, Lawrence E. Spivak, Dr. 
Louis Finkelstein, and M. Ashby Jones. 

I should especially like to acknowledge the valuable 
criticisms and suggestions made by Mr. and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton M. Warren in respect to every chapter of the book. I 
wish to express thanks to my former secretary, Mrs. Hilda 
Kom, for her help in preparing the manuscript and bibli- 
ography. I am more than usually indebted to my wife, 
not only for technical assistance but for steadfast inspira- 
tion in times of doubt and discouragement. 
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THE REDISCOVERY OF MORALS 




1 . A PROGRAM-NOT A FORMULA 


While children as well as adults have busily been pro- 
raoting the machinery of international peace the warfare 
in our own nation between classes, races and individuals 
has grown alarmingly. It is as though we were looking 
through the wrong end of a telescope. The problems of 
the world look smaller while those under our nose are not 
even visible. 

How can we hope to abolish world wars while we so 
utterly fail to cope with our conflicts at home? The frenzied 
pursuit of world peace may represent the desperate hope 
that, having established a framework for international 
xmity, the solution of our domestic wars wfll automatically 
foUow. More probably it is a glorified escape mechanism 
by which we avoid facing our failures at home. Never has 
this nation witnessed such a wholesale flight from the 
realities. 

These reahties include the most acute class warfare in 
the nation’s history, with the highest rate of strikes and 
industrial conflicts on record. They include a continuously 
high rate of major crimes, surpassing all records among 
those imder twenty-one and showing particularly sharp 
increases among juveniles. The divorce rate, certainly an 
aspect of social harmony, is at an aU-tune high, more than 
one in every five marriages, and promises in twenty years 
to be one in every two marriages. While comparable 
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18 The Rediscovery of Morals 

records of race riots and crimes are lacking, it is widely 
held that racial tensions are higher and quarrels more 
frequent than they have been in decades. 

Unless we can learn how to achieve peace in our rela- 
tionships at home there can be little hope of maintaining 
peace abroad. 

The growing attention to racial problems is encourag- 
ing. Race riots are still almost as rare as class conflicts are 
common; but we have become so accustomed to class 
warfare that we fail to see its ominous character. And yet, 
if our analysis is correct, race prejudice has become but 
another form of class prejudice and the causes and cures 
of both are the same. It is futile to attack the problems of 
race, as is the current practice, as though they were inde- 
pendent of the more basic problems of class hatreds. 

The prospects of domestic and mtemational peace are 
far from encouraging. The very destruction of the human 
race seems foreshadowed by recent events. Young couples 
are asking whether they do right to bring children into a 
world of such hatreds and strife. The great majority who 
refuse to face the facts are Hving in a fool’s paradise. And 
yet, despite the horrors and injustice of our times, a cer- 
tain type of optimism is not only warranted but essential 
to survival. 

As a psychologist, dealing with people both as individ- 
uals and in the mass, the following conclusion has im- 
pressed itself upon me above all others: people are not 
nearly as bad as their ideologies. The worst devils of 
modem times are the false philosophies and theories 
which have taken possession of people. I am continuously 
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discovering that individuak are basically better than the 
education and the theories that have been hterally thrust 
upon them. 

This is not to subscribe to Rousseau’s doctrine that man 
is by nature good, nor to contradict the opposite doctrine 
of man’s natiural depravity. By nature, man is both good 
and bad, and this is true of white or black, rich or poor. 
Whether he becomes better or worse as he matures de- 
pends, above all, on the ideas and ideals that dominate 
his time. 

Somehow the ideas and theories which have gained 
ascendance in recent years are especially calculated to 
bring out the worst in human nature. 

Many of us can still remember the German people as a 
pretty decent sort, honest, capable, good-hearted. And 
yet, under the ideology of National Socialism they became 
a nation of fanatical terrorists. The Jews had hved in 
honor among the Germans for centmies but suddenly, 
under Hitler’s doctrine of the master race, they became 
the victims of merciless hatred and persecution. 

These were the obvious ideologies which converted the 
Germans from virtuous people into demons. However, 
long before this the ground had been prepared by other 
German ideologies. One of these was the cult of physical 
science. The Germans had become obsessed with their 
mastery of chemicals, of artificial rubber, synthetic oil, 
aviation, jet propulsion. To the last, they put their trust 
in secret weapons which would destroy their enemies. 

But even before this, their anthropologists and social 
scientists had developed and popularized the ideology oi 
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the relativity of morals, the doctrme that right and wrong 
are diflEerent for different people at different times. Prod- 
uct of this philosophy was the superman, who makes his 
own laws in accordance with his own superior attributes. 
Hitlerism and the doctrine of the master race were foimded 
squarely on the theories inculcated by German scholars 
dining the nineteenth century in the great universities of 
Germany. 

These ideologies have not been confined to Germany. 
Not Germany but the United States has perfected the 
atomic bomb and was the first to use it. The cult of physi- 
cal science has made us the most materialistic and the 
most confident nation on the globe. We have more secret 
weapons, more power, than we know what to do with. 
Not only our enemies but we ourselves are confused by 
this great strength. To add to the confusion, we have 
swallowed the European ideology of the class struggle 
almost whole, and we teach the doctrine of the relativity 
of morals not only in our universities but in our high 
schools.^ 

How can the ideologies which aggravate the natural 
greeds and hatreds of man be exposed and destroyed? 
How can the doctrines which encourage his natural loves 
and generosities be established? If all the ingenuity and 
reason of modem science has but led to a preponderance 
of destructive doctrines and instruments, what hope is 
there for the human race? 

A ray of hope has recently appeared, one all the more 
encouraging because of its rmexpected source. The third 

^ All zeEeiences aie to Bibliogra^y, pages 219-22S. 
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annual Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, 
consisting of a hundred scholars— sociologists, archaeolo- 
gists, physicists, theologians, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
biologists, anthropologists, economists, etc.— concluded 
their five-day session with the remarkable statement that 
the economic and political catastrophes of our times were 
due to the intellectual confusion of modem science, its 
failure to recognize “the great inherited body of accepted 
tmth,” and the consequent deterioration of moral and 
spiritual values.^ The formal statement issued by this 
group included the following: 

. . Current political and economic dislocations cul- 
minating in the military threat of world conquest, are in 
large part the effects of world wide intellectual confusion 
and spiritual and moral deterioration. This deterioration 
of standards of thought and action affected society in its 
most sensitive aspects— namely, the fields of art, letters, 
philosophy and diought— long before the advent of the 
war. . . .” 

This conclusion, remarkable if for no other reason than 
that scholars of so many different fields could agree, has 
had further important consequences. At the August, 1944, 
Conference, devoted to the subject of group tensions and 
national unity, unanimous agreejnent was reached on the 
basically moral character of the problem. In view of the 
major thesis of this book, that the causes and cures of so- 
cial strife are moral rather than economic, the conclusions 
of the Conference have been most comforting to the 
author. No matter how certain one may be of his ground, 
it is not easy to write in a vein contrary to most of the 
cinrent thought in this field. 
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The conclusions of these scholars are especially signifi- 
cant because they repudiate the most popular and ruinous 
of all modem ideologies. This is the doctrine that crime, 
race discrimination and class conflict are due primarily to 
economic inequality and insecurity. It is the doctrine that 
men cannot be good or five peacefully unless they have a 
guaranteed job and a guaranteed standard of living. This 
ideology is well calculated to captmre the imagination and 
approval of the multitudes. 

Few Americans would deny the desirability of a higher 
minimum standard of living, but to preach this as the 
basic condition of social harmony not only perverts the 
truth but aggravates race and class hatreds. It is hard 
enough for most of us to love our neighbors with the help 
of an inspiring philosophy. It becomes almost impossible 
when we are saddled with the doctrine that we cannot be 
good neighbors because we are underprivileged or in- 
secure. 

It is relatively easy to agree that race and class conflict 
are basically moral problems but from there on confusion 
usually prevails. The word moral is one to conjure with. 
It has a favorable connotation and because it confers 
prestige upon almost any argument, it is used frequently 
and often indiscriminately. A person who is above all 
criticism in his personal morals may be completely blind 
to their broader social meaning. 

Moral, as we shall use the term here, refers to specific 
principles of conduct. The Golden Rule is a moral prin- 
ciple but, because it makes the individual his own standard 
of values, it is not objective enough to stand alone. To say 
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that all we need to achieve peace is to follow the Golden 
Rule is as naive as to say that all we need to do in order to 
fly is to follow the law of gravity. The same may be said 
of the Old Testament commandment, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. To the strong this may mean lifting 
up the weak; to the weak it may mean pulling down the 
strong. 

These two precepts depend, for their moral validity, 
upon more specific and objective moral laws such as, for 
mstance, the Ten Commandments. However, the Ten 
Commandments are far from exhausting the possibilities 
of the moral law. They do not include, for instance, the 
precept: Thou shalt not discriminate against thy neighbor 
because of his race or creed. The simple fact is that, while 
scientific principles have been developed to the utmost, 
moral principles have been relatively neglected. There- 
fore, it would be naive to assume that the moral solution 
of social conflict is nothing more than a return to the Ten 
Commandments or the two great commandments. Never- 
theless, in this day of “intellectual confusion and moral 
deterioration” these commandments are still the best 
foimdation on which to build. 

The great task ahead is to duplicate in the field of 
morals what we have so brilHantly done in the field of 
physical science. With all our education and intellectual 
progress we are still at the stage where every individual is 
encouraged to create his own moral order. We have even 
repudiated, through the doctrine of moral relativity, the 
concept of universal moral laws. The Ten Command- 
ments, for instance, are held to be merely the folkways 
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peculiar to a certain time and people. So it is, according 
to modem thinking, with all moral laws. They are cus- 
toms, conventions, mores of temporary and limited valid- 
ity. Each nation, therefore, is entitled to its own moral 
code no matter how temporaryl 

The significance of the atomic bomb is not so much its 
promise of physical death to come as its proof of the 
moral death which has already overtaken mankind. The 
atomic bomb dramatizes what has been going on for 
generations, the pursuit of physical science and the neg- 
lect of moral science, the emphasis on facts rather than 
on values. The atomic bomb represents the discoveries of 
physical science, two biUion dollars’ worth of hard, pre- 
cise, incontrovertible facts in the last few years alone. 

The decision as to how to use this bomb, or whether to 
use it at all, must be made according to a standard of 
values or moral tmth. This kind of trath is as yet any- 
thing but factual or precise in the scientific sense. And 
yet, no com^entions or agreements for the control of 
atomic energy are worth the paper they are written on 
without it. Indeed, though we must use it, this standard 
has become shabby and almost unrecognizable through 
neglect. No two billion dollars has been devoted in recent 
years, or in a great many years, to codifying and mod- 
ernizing the elementary moral values developed by the 
human race through the ages. No effort corresponding to 
that to establish scientific truth has been made to estab- 
lish the equal if not greater importance of moral truth. 
Moral truth today, as five thousand years ago, is still 
largely the subject of revelation rather than investigation. 
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In view of the existing confusion, any systematic think- 
ing in this field must proceed from certain premises or 
hypotheses. Furthermore, this subject has become so con- 
troversial and emotional, that any premises are likely to 
be condemned as personal prejudices. Therefore, the au- 
thor wishes to enumerate his principal assumptions or 
prejudices at the very outset. 

First of these is the premise that moral laws are just as 
inherent in the nature of people as are physical laws in 
the nature of matter. 

Corollary to this is the belief that these laws are just as 
universal as is, for example, tbe law of gravity. No matter 
what the superficial differences between people they are 
basically the same and subject to the same laws. The doc- 
trine that aU men are created equal is an expression of this 
belief. 

A further corollary is the belief that these moral laws 
apply equally to all nations, races and individuals. If 
not, there can be no basis for social harmony, any more 
than there can be stability in the physical world if the 
law of gravity operates in one way in Mexico and another 
way in Canada. 

Another premise is that these laws are relatively per- 
manent rather than temporary. Times and customs may 
change, but the basic moral laws are just as changeless as 
the law of gravity or the axioms of mathematics. Even 
Einstein’s definition of relativity has not changed the es- 
sential law of gravity or the axiom that things equal to 
the same thing are equal to each other. 

According to the moral law, the end does not justify 
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tile means even though that end be called social justice 
or the general welfare. The doctrine, so popular in our 
time, that our “social objectives are more important than 
the exact methods by which they are attained” is the com- 
plete antithesis of all morality. This doctrine permits every 
individual to decide which ends are good and what means 
he may choose to attain them. 

Moral law, as here conceived, provides standards of 
conduct without being capricious or authoritarian. There 
is no more compulsion or authoritarianism in the moral 
law tlian there is in the multiplication table or in the law 
of gravity. A man is free to defy the moral laws just as he 
may defy the laws of physics and arithmetic, even though 
he cannot escape the consequences. If he develops the 
habit of constant lying he will destroy his personality just 
as surely as the habitual use of opium will destroy his 
body. 

It is only in relation to the moral law that the individual 
can have freedom and the dignity that goes with freedom. 
The dignity of man is a moral concept. Man’s dignity is 
directly dependent on his rights or freedoms. To the ex- 
tent that he is regimented and taken care of by a benev- 
olent State he loses both in freedom and in dignity. 

The nationalization or socialization of private property 
and the means of production is a major step toward large- 
scale regimentation. Sociahsm does not abolish capitahsm 
or the profit system, it merely transfers it from the indi- 
vidual to the State. Thus the responsibility for the crea- 
tion or abuse of capital is also transferred from the indi- 
vidual to the State. This means an extensive repudiation 
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of morals, for, under private capitalism, individuals are 
and can be held morally and legally responsible. Under 
socialism or state capitalism, there is only one great corpo- 
ration and, since everyone is in it, whatever it does, no 
matter how disastrous, is everybody's responsibility. What 
is everybody’s responsibility is nobody’s responsibility. 

It is our belief that the world-wide tendency toward the 
socialist or communist State is due to the failure of ethical 
research to keep pace with physical research. The whole 
world has become one in its ambition for the more abtm- 
dant material life but is anything but homogeneous in its 
understanding of the moral laws which must control these 
ambitions. 

These assumptions of ours are by no means original. 
The moral law as described by our hypothesis reached its 
highest expression thus far in Judaism and Christianity 
and its highest political development in the American 
Creed and its Constitution. ‘‘Democracy,” said Justice 
Brandeis in 1923, “substitutes selE-restraint for external 
restraint. It demands continuous sacrifice by the individ- 
ual and more exigent obedience to the moral law than 
any other form of government.” It is the rediscovery and 
reinterpretation of moral law which constitutes the major 
problem of our civilization. 



2. RACE CONFLICT AND THE DIGNITY OF MAN 


The need for a social interpretation of morals is nowhere 
more apparent than ia the field of race prejudice and race 
conflict. More than a hundred years ago the French noble- 
man, Alexis de Tocqueville, in his remarkable book, 
Democracy in America,^ prophesied: “If ever America 
tmdergoes great revolutions, they will be brought about 
by the presence of the black race on the soil . . . that is to 
say they will owe their origin not to the equality but to 
the inequahty of condition.” Thirty years later the Civil 
War took a toll of lives not equalled until the second 
World War. However, the United States emerged strength- 
ened rather than weakened in the essential character of its 
republican democracy. 

Since then the Negroes have made great, though un- 
even, progress toward equahty with the whites. Since 
then, also, new millions of immigrants representing many 
nationahties and cultures have come to these shores. My 
own parents were among them. Not only did these new- 
comers share equally in the privileges and rights of this 
nation; they participated in its rapidly rising standards of 
living, of free education, and in its growing public facil- 
ities not to say public luxuries. There were group conflicts 
and social injustice to be sure, but in the main there was 
social unity and increasing equality. 

Now this situation has undergone an ominous change 
and De Tocqueville’s warning seems more timelv than 
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ever. In addition to the higher tensions between whites 
and Negroes, prejudice has grown sharply in respect to 
other American minorities such as the Japanese, the Jews, 
the Mexicans. Campaigns of hate and distrust have been 
waged against all of these groups. Today many of the 
closest students in this field are convinced that serious 
racial warfare lies ahead. Large parts of the American 
public have the same conviction. 

In a nation-wide survey * of public opinion conducted 
not long ago, this question was asked: “Do you feel that 
race riots in the United States, the molesting of churches 
and synagogues, and attacks on members of a different 
race, are going to happen more often or less often in the 
next few years?” 

40% thought that race riots would occur more often. 

34% thought that race riots would occur less often. 

26% were uncertain. 

The very recognition of this possibility is an important 
step toward making it less possible. Other aspects of the 
public’s awareness of race tensions are shown by the 
Fortune magazine polls ® and the reports of the National 
Opinion Research Center of the Urdversity of Denver.® 

Many efforts are already being made to eradicate race 
prejudice and discrimination. Some of these efforts are 
doing more harm than good. They threaten to create the 
very conflicts they are intended to prevent. If we and our 
children are to escape the evil days which now seem 
ahead, there must be a much broader grasp of these prob- 
lems than prevails now. 
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The exhaustive and scientific studies of racial problems 
made in the past are today largely inadequate. This is so 
because the most dangerous aspect of race prejudice is no 
longer race prejudice but something quite diEerent. A 
new element has been added, or perhaps, an ancient ele- 
ment has been revived with scientific eflBciency. This is 
the large-scale use of race prejudice as a means to political 
power. In its extreme form it is the use of race tensions 
to inflame people to actions which lead to dictatorship and 
totalitarian government. 

If aH Jim Crowism or race discrimination were done 
away with today, this most serious aspect of the racial 
problem would stiU be with us. Race has become a psy- 
chological device which politicians and demagogues have 
learned to use as a means to power. This is the element 
in race conflict which most needs to be recognized and 
understood today. Its workings have been most clearly 
revealed by Nazi Germany. If we understand its operation 
there, we can better recognize its operation here. The 
Jews, though a people and not a race, were made the 
victims of a racial theory. 

Japan, imitating Germany, implemented her war of con- 
quest with the same psychological weapon. “Asia for the 
Asiatics” became her war cry, even though she had been 
making war on the Chinese for years. No matter how 
complete the conquest of Japan, this slogan may hve for 
generations and breed many more wars between the East 
and the West. 

The persecution of the Jews in Germany was really 
more a class than a race conflict. The Jews were rich, said 
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Hider, not because they were superior but because, by 
unscrupulous cunning, they had deprived the ordinary 
German of his just share. They had talcen slick advantage 
of the mass of German workers who, by their back-break- 
ing labor, had really created the wealth. Therefore, said 
Hitler, the Germans, in dispossessing the Jews, were 
merely taking back the wealth that was theirs in the first 
place. In short, Hitler used the Jews as the scapegoat for 
the economic woes of the German masses. They were the 
victims which he sacrificed to the God of National Social- 
ism who was to bring happiness and secmrity to the Ger- 
man masses. 

If Germany could make so much of the race problem 
out of so little, what might not the United States do with 
so much? No country in the world consists of large racial 
groups so different in origin and culture, and so recendy 
brought together. The book. One America^ by Brown and 
Roucek, gives specific data on more than sixty racial and 
cultural groups. As compared with a million or less Jews 
in Germany, there are more than five million in the United 
States. There are about fifteen million Negroes. Almost 
40 per cent of our population is of English or Scotch 
derivation; 16 per cent of German origin, 11 per cent Irish, 
4 per cent Polish, 4 per cent Itahan, 4 per cent Swedish 
and Norwegian. We have appreciable groups of Dutch, 
French, Russian, Czechoslovakian, and lesser groups of 
Mexican, Japanese, Chinese, and American Indians. 

In spite of this situation, no race ideology comparable 
with that of Nazism has developed or shown signs of de- 
veloping until recendy. In the nation-wide survey already 
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mentioned * people were asked: “Against which racial or 
religious groups, if any, do you think that prejudice or 
feeling has increased most?” 

Only two groups were mentioned with any degree of 
frequency, Negroes and Jews. This question was not in- 
tended as a measure of race prejudice, but merely as an 
introduction to the next question which was: “What do 
you think are the reasons for this prejudice?” 

An analysis of the reasons given for prejudice against 
the Jews and Negroes reveals these significant facts. First, 
there are no signs of any consistent racial theory or ide- 
ology such as marked Nazism. The reasons given range 
over a wide field and are expressed in original and widely 
divergent phrases. There are few common terms or sym- 
bols such as characterize a highly developed ideology. 
Moreover, the reasons given in respect to the Negroes are 
quite different from the reasons given in respect to the 
Jews. 

The analysis of the reasons given reveal this consistent 
pattern. The Negroes are regarded as an inferior race who 
are creating friction by their struggles to achieve equality. 
The Jews are considered a superior race who have created 
friction by their successful efforts to achieve wealth and 
power. The Negroes are often described as imstable, shift- 
less, lazy, sometunes arrogant; whereas the Jews are often 
described as mercenary, overaggressive, unscrupulous, 
unethical. 

In short, these prejudices are exactly what one might 
expect, hmnan nature being what it is, in respect to any 
race which, coming from below, was striving desperately 
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and sometimes clumsily to improve its lot; or, on the 
other hand, against any racial group or class which, by 
unusual eflFort or aggressiveness, had achieved more than 
average success. This does not make the situation any less 
serious. It is the perfect ground for a scapegoat ideology 
by which well-meaning or unscrupulous demagogues 
make economic warfare in the guise of race conflict. 

As Hitler induced the Germans to blame the Jews for 
the griefs and mistakes of the German people, so now 
many good Americans are being induced to blame the 
Negroes, the Jews, the Fascists, the Commimists or the 
capitalists for the mistakes and misdeeds of the American 
people at large. This involves the mechanism which psy- 
chologists call projection, a technical term for alibiing, or 
passing the buck. Often it is described as using a scape- 
goat. By whatever name, it reflects the common inability 
or refusal to face unpleasant realities or to assume respon- 
sibility for ones own guilt. This is a tendency as old as 
human nature. 

Konrad Heiden, in his analysis ® of Hitler and Nazism, 
points out that if the German people had been sufficiently 
honest or realistic, they could not have been persuaded 
by Hitler to take the easy way out, that of blaming the 
Gommunists and the Jews. “In the long ran,” says Heiden, 
“only those can be coerced who really want to be.” This is 
a perfect comment on the doctrine held by some that the 
German people as a whole were not accountable for Hit- 
ler, his persecution of minorities and the enslavement of 
smaller nations. 

It is also the perfect answer to all those who wish to 
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relieve the American people as a whole from full accounta- 
bility for race riots, strike violence, mob action or from 
accountability for any leadership which might provoke 
them. Those who continually cry “Fascism” or “Com- 
munism,” no matter how sincere, may be confusing the 
real issues and obscuring the true causes. 

What are these causes? Their nature and relative im- 
portance must be imderstood before the efforts to abolish 
race conflict can be successful. Many movements and 
elaborate programs aimed at race harmony have been 
initiated recently but some of them, quite obviously, have 
increased rather than decreased race tensions. This is due 
largely to the failure to analyze and to appraise correctly 
the psychological factors involved. 

The “Disease” Theory of Race Prejudice 

For example, there is a considerable school of thought, 
including psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, and even psychol- 
ogists, who consider race prejudice as an illness. They 
describe it in terms of phobias, manias, hysterias, infe- 
riority and superiority complexes, frustrations, and similar 
terms. It is, says one writer, “the dangerous mental and 
emotional disease of our time, more serious than typhoid 
or tuberculosis.” “Prejudice in any person,” says another, 
“is a kind of illness the fundamental basis of which is fear 
—the fear of economic insecxuity, the fear of being re- 
jected because one does not belong to the group, the fear 
lhat grows out of isolation and segregation, the fear of 
one’s own impulses that are released in mob spirit and 
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riot, and the fear of loss of dominance of one’s group.” 
Another calls it a sickness bom of the depression, saying, 
“They lived in beaten families. That beaten quality comes 
out later in some anti-social act, such as vandalism and 
racial intolerance.” 

All such explanations muddy rather than clarify the 
problem. They stem from the mechanistic, deterministic 
concept of mental illness so fashionable in om: time, ac- 
cording to which people are completely the victims of cir- 
cumstance, rather than responsible moral agents. More- 
over, taken at their face value, the above explanations are 
inadequate or untrue. The most articulate and active race 
prejudice exists often among those who have never suffered 
the fears of social or economic insecurity, and who do not 
know what it is to be isolated or rejected by the group. In 
the South, for example, race prejudice is often stronger 
among the secure and successful whites than among the 
poor whites. 

The Theory of Economic Determinism 

Most discussions, however, attribute race tensions to 
more specific causes. The book. Race Riot,^ by Lee and 
Humphrey, is a good example. Among the causes consid- 
ered most important are: inadequate housing and over- 
crowding; Jim Crow cars and racial discrimination in 
public facihties, including schools, libraries and hotels; 
political discrimination, including the poll tax; unequal 
educational facilities; discrimination in wage, job, and 
professional opportunities; segregation of Negroes in the 
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anned forces and of Negro blood in blood banks; the war 
and its attendant dislocations and tensions; the Ku Klux 
Klan and other pressure groups, including inflammatory 
publications; juvenile delinquency due to slums and in- 
adequate recreational facilities. 

These causes are all real and important and call for 
desirable remedies. But reforms are being directed almost 
exclusively to economic causes. If, in our discussion, we 
seem to underestimate these remedies, it is only because 
they fail to reach certain primary or tmderlying causes. 
That is to say, if aU these socio-economic causes were 
remedied, the basic problem of race prejudice would still 
exist. 

Specifically, if the Negro race could he given at once 
complete economic, political, and social equality, the main 
problem would not have been solved. The Jews in Ger- 
many, a small minority, had all these equahties, and yet 
they became the victims of the most violent oppression. 
The Jews in America have had these equahties for years 
and yet prejudice against them has reached dangerous 
proportions. If the Negroes were suddenly to gain, through 
Federal legislation and large funds, all the privileges and 
comforts they now lack, the likelihood of race conflicts 
might be increased rather than decreased. 

Several months after this chapter was first written, the 
statement just made, as well as the basic thesis of this 
book, received interesting confirmation from a large body 
of the nation’s leading scholars. The Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Rehgion,^® after five days’ dis- 
cussion of sixty-four papers on group tensions and unity in 
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a modem world, publicly announced its unanimous agree- 
ment on two basic principles'^ It aflBrmed its belief that 
discrimination could be overcome by “the development of 
a sense of fellowship which will embrace those who are 
diEEerent from us together with those who resemble us.” 
Second, it gave as one of the chief barriers to social har- 
mony “our failure to apply the moral principles of human 
dignity and mutual respect in our relations to one an- 
other.” 

The statement called on men of learning to “deal with 
basic rather than superficial issues” and to “discover real 
rather than apparent difficulties.” (italics ours) In this 
coimection it said; “Nothing is more definitely established 
with regard to human relations than that the obliteration 
of all the real differences among peoples would not affect 
the problem of group tensions. If differences did not exist 
they would be imagined or invented. We are a divided 
people not because there are differences among us; it is 
rather that we emphasize the significance of the differ- 
ences because we are a divided people.” 

What, then, are the underlying causes of race conflict? 
The answer is a paradox. 

The basic causes of race conflict are not the differences 
between races, but the forces in respect to which aU races 
and aU individuals are alike. They are the forces common 
to all human nature in all ages and in aU parts of the 
world. They are passion and anger, deceit and falsehood, 
jealousy and envy, laziness and gluttony, greed and 
covetousness, pride and selfishness, ignorance and com- 
placency. These traits are common to white and black. 
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rich and poor, secure and insecure, privileged and under- 
privileged, educated and ignorant. These are the tend- 
encies in respect to which all men are the common man. 
They are inherent in the physical and materialistic nature 
of every man and woman. 

Education may modify or obscure, but it can never 
eradicate these elementary tendencies. In fact, education 
often helps these forces to express themselves more de- 
structively under new and socially acceptable names. For 
example, in the older psychology, they were called in- 
stincts, the instincts of pugnacity, of acquisitiveness, of 
sex, jealousy, fear, hunger, and many others. In the newer 
psychology we call the same forces drives and frustrations. 
In psychoanalysis we call them suppressed desires, the 
libido, the id, the ego, the subconscious, and many other 
fancy names. Whatever the names, these human forces, 
though capable of the highest expression, are destructive 
when not rightly conditioned or controlled. 

Basic Forces Conditioning Human Nature 

The primary forces which help to restrain or condition 
these anti-social tendencies are moral rather than intel- 
lectual, religious rather than economic, spiritual rather 
than physical. The dogma that all men are created equal, 
for instance, was an irrational religious ideal which was 
advanced in the very face of the obvious fact that people 
have always been unequal. Based upon the belief that all 
men are tire sons of God, this ideal stands far above the 
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petty weights and measures by which science now strug- 
gles to demonstrate its arithmetical validity. 

The Old Testament commandment, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself, is a religious, moral and spiritual 
dogma which transcends aU economic and social ex- 
pediencies. Without this basic conviction and its moral 
corollaries, aU mechanical plans for racial harmony, no 
matter how fine the houses or wide the spaces, are boimd 
to fail. The dignity of man is historically a rehgious and 
moral concept. 

The Conception of the Dignity of Man 

This phrase, the dignity of man, is much mouthed these 
days by writers with a sentimental hang-over from a re- 
Hgious past. These thinkers seek to confer dignity on aU 
men like a new pair of pants or a set of modem plumbing. 
Their thesis is that if all men are given a certain standard 
of living and economic security, their undignified actions 
will cease. They are not realistic enough to see that man 
is, by nature, undignified, no matter what his wealth or 
poverty; that he has no dignity except in relation to some 
moral order or set of spiritual values which lifts him above 
his natural barbarism. Jesus was never more dignified than 
when he stooped to wash his disciples’ feet. 

The two great commandments and their corollaries, the 
Ten Commandments, are the Judaeo-Christian definition 
of man’s dignity. The first element in the dignity of man is 
his devotion to the Concept of Dignity, as called for by 
the “first and great commandment.” The second element 
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in the dignity of man is his respect for the dignity of 
others. It is impossible to love one’s neighbor or respect 
his dignity without respecting, as a minimum, the further 
moral laws: 

Honor thy father and thy mother. 

Thou shalt not kill. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 

Thou shalt not covet . . . anything that is thy neighbor’s. 

These are the most elementary moral laws aimed at the 
most elementary anti-social drives of mankind. The re- 
laxation of these laws makes possible race riots, the dese- 
cration of churches, and violence to people and their be- 
longings. Just as man’s natural passions or drives are the 
primary cause of personal, racial, and class conflict, so the 
moral laws are an indispensable foundation of social har- 
mony at any level. 


The American Creed and Its Moral Significance 

The history of the United States, until recently, is the 
glorious record of the triumph of these moral laws over 
economic forces, and of a religious concept of life over 
materialistic and pagan philosophies. Specifically, it is the 
triumph of the Judaeo-Christian concept of the dignity of 
man as embodied in the American Creed. It is sad but 
significant that this fact has almost been lost sight of by 
the American people. Two of our chief reminders in re- 
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cent years have come from foreigners. One of them is an 
Enghshman, Dr. D. W. Brogan, professor of political 
science at Cambridge University, whose book, The Ameri- 
can Character , might well be read in American history 
courses. The other is a Swede, Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, whose 
analysis of the American Creed and its Christian morahty 
is the very heart of his monumental work on the Negro 
problem in America. 

“Anything that obsciures the fundamentally moral mo- 
tives of the social problem,” says John Dewey in his book. 
Freedom and Culture,^* “is harmful, no matter whether it 
proceeds from the side of the physical or the psychological 
theory.” The fundamentally moral nature of race and class 
unity in the United States has unquestionably been ob- 
scured by modern theory. 

The settlers who came to these shores, and they were 
of many races and rehgions, came to find opportunity and 
freedom from oppression. In most cases they foimd it, 
whether in hut or mansion, in poverty or plenty. The 
United States grew up and grew great imder the majestic 
ideal expressed in the Declaration of Independence: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, that among these rights are 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness.” 

These truths could have been self-evident only to men 
who already believed in a Creator. In the face of the evi- 
dent inequahties of men, it was self-evident to them that 
all men were equal insofar as aU were the children of God. 
The political Adews of oiu forefathers grew out of their 
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religious convictions, and not vice versa. They believed in 
a moral order and a moral law far more authoritative than 
any Hag, dictator, or political system. All the great Ameri- 
cans, from John Winthrop and George Washington to 
John Brown and Abraham Lincoln, testify to this fact. 
They embodied their concept of human dignity in a Con- 
stitution which gave us, not a Democracy but a Republic, 
a limited democracy. They knew that in a democracy the 
majority could be wrong. The majority could, unless re- 
strained, vote away the rights, the properties, the free- 
doms of any minority. In fact, they could vote away their 
own dignity as free men and place themselves once more 
in the age-old status of regimented slaves or semi-con- 
tented government cows. 

Therefore, our forefathers inscribed the currency of the 
realm, not with the slogan, “In Democracy we trust,” not 
with the announcement, “In our Government we trust,” or 
“In our President we trust.” They did not trust any of 
these beyond definite limits. They inscribed it with the 
words, “In God we trust.” These words, stiU appearing on 
every cent, nickel, dime, quarter, half-dollar, silver dollar, 
are the stereotyped reminders of the religious and moral 
ideals which shaped this nation. 

The magnificent, if only partial, achievement of these 
ideals has been omr country’s imique contribution to world 
history. Nowhere have such divergent races, religions and 
traditions lived in such harmony and together made so 
much progress. This is a matter of history. The future is 
open to serious doubt. 

To recapitulate, the basic causes of race conflict are the 
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selBsIi and anti-social tendencies common to all men re- 
gardless of race or class. To the extent that these impulses 
are conditioned by a moral code which defines the dignity 
of the individual social harmony prevails. When the au- 
thority of this code declines, social strife increases. 

As man’s anti-social drives are released he inevitably 
devises high-sounding ideologies to rationalize his barbar- 
isms. Thus the Germans idealized their persecution of the 
Jews in the name of purity of the race and their enslave- 
ment of small nations in the name of “a new world order.” 
Such ideologies— and the world is full of them— galvanize 
individuals who are only ordinarily bad into mobs which 
are extraordinarily bad. They convert the scattered forces 
of evil into highly organized machines of destruction. The 
results are race riots, class warfare and international wars. 



8. THE DISINTEGRATION OF MORALS 


Events since the Civil War have proved that political and 
physical force is a disastrous and ineflFective substitute for 
moral and spiritual pow'er. The freeing of the slaves gave 
only partial freedom to the Negro. His great progress 
since has been due to, though not commensurate with, 
the American Creed of equality and brotherhood. 

The newly acute Negro problem today, according to 
Gimnar Myrdal,^® arises from the discrepancy between 
the American Creed with its Judaeo-Christian morality, 
and the white man’s actual behavior. If the whites were 
to live up to their ideals, he claims, the Negro problem 
would disappear. The Negro problem is really the white 
mans problem. 

What Myrdal does not point out is the extent to which 
the moral foundations of the American Creed have been 
undermined and sabotaged, not only in America but 
throughout the world. The problem of the Negro is a 
symptom of a much larger problem. All over the world 
racial, class and national hatreds have been increasing. 
The most destructive war in the history of man has 
demonstrated this fact. 

Something has gone wrong with the world. This some- 
thing goes much further than the evils of Germany and 
Japan. It is so deep and widespread that the winning of 
the war has not cured it. No matter what the peace, the 
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war has hastened the stirring up of hatreds everywhere. 

That something which has gone wrong, in the opinion 
of many, is the disintegration of the primary forces which 
made for harmony between people in the past, namely, 
the forces of religion and ethics. Many sins have been 
committed in the name of rehgion and the church. Never- 
theless, religion, throughout all history, has fought the 
uphill battle against the natural barbarism of man. 

Religion has consistently struggled to establish ethics 
or morals as a universal way of life rather than a lesson in 
expediency. Its resources, its mysticism, supematuralism, 
emotional dogmatism, ritualism and symbolic splendor, 
were employed to vitalize the commandments, the moral 
laws. Now, in an incredibly short time— roughly, the past 
one hundred years— the authority accumulated by religion 
through the ages, at least the Judaeo-Christian religion, 
has been largely destroyed, and with it also the authority 
of its moral precepts. 

This destruction can be attributed partly to one of the 
most constructive and exciting developments in the his- 
tory of man, the spread of physical science. Physical sci- 
ence, that is, physics, biology and chemistry, has given us 
in this short time the telephone, electric light, the auto- 
mobile, rubber, rayon, the movies, the radio, the airplane. 
X-ray, antiseptic surgery, and untold physical blessings. 
However, the great increase in the authority of science 
has brought about a corresponding decrease in the author- 
ity of religion. The worship of hard facts has replaced the 
worship of spiritual symbols. Intellectual scepticism has 
taken tibe place of tradition and faith. 
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Because of my book. The Return to Religion , I have 
often been asked whether the world s problems would not 
be solved by a return to the “old-time religion.” My an- 
swer has always been a positive “no.” Natural science has 
exposed the trappings and barnacles of most religions be- 
yond a doubt. However, through its methods and revela- 
tions science is now contributing to a grander and more 
authoritative religion than we have ever known, as I have 
tried to point out in a subsequent book, The Rediscovery 
of Man} 

Much of the superstition and supematuralism of the 
old-time religions deserved to be swept away, but in the 
avalanche the good suffered with the worthless. The 
demonstrable laws of science attained absolute authority, 
while the moral laws, the Commandments, were relegated 
to the category of folklore. 

Religious education, which once included considerable 
instruction in the ethical commandments, was increas- 
ingly replaced by secular education, even in the religious 
and parochial schools. Secular education, when it taught 
morals at ah, emphasized the relativity of right and wrong 
as customs or traditions peculiar to an age or race. The 
net result is the quite common belief that there are no 
universal moral laws, no commandments which apply to 
all people ahke. 

Suddenly we now find that at least one of the causes of 
race animosity has been the failure to teach children a re- 
spect for others. This awakening has led to a widespread 
discussion and recommendation of such exceptional pro- 
grams as the “Springfield Plan.” It is strongly urged, for 
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instance, that children in the elementary grades be taught 
never to apply derogatory names to members of another 
race, and never to repeat rmnors. For example, a Negro is 
a Negro or a colored person, not a nigger; a Jew is a Jew, 
not a kike or a sheeny; an Italian is an Italian, not a wop 
or a dago; Irish are Irish, not those dirty Irish. 

The current mterest in this principle reveals that its im- 
portance is just being rediscovered. Its exponents seem 
largely unaware that it was formulated thousands of years 
ago as the commandment. Thou shalt not hear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbor. (Not once have I seen this 
commandment quoted or referred to in the many learned 
and popular discussions of race conflict. ) Its repudiation 
in the past by the process we have just described has en- 
couraged the very name calling to which educators are 
now awakening, and not only in the racial field, but, as we 
shall some day realize, in many others, especially the 
reahn of class conflict. 

What happened to the ninth commandment has hap- 
pened to all the commandments. Hastening the process 
has been the miraculous speed at which the physical sci- 
ences and private capitalism have multiplied material 
wealth, especially in the Americas. In the United States 
in 1945, more than half of all families had an automobile, 
90 per cent owned one or more radios, 60 per cent owned 
mechanical refrigerators, 89 per cent had electric lights, 
70 per cent had bathrooms. The magazines, the radio, and 
especially the movies, painted the picture of luxurious 
living in the minds of all peoples. Thus, science has stimu- 
lated the senses, the acquisitiveness, the covetousness of 
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people to an unprecedented degree at the very time that 
moral restraints were being displaced. Tte rich in Amer- 
ica became the envy of the less wealthy, and the average 
American became the envy of the world. 

As the materialistic desires of nations and individuals 
grew more intense, the forces of law and morahty grew 
weaker. The social sciences, instead of helping to bridge 
this gap, did just the opposite. Whereas the physical sci- 
ences had undermined rehgion and morals by accident, 
the social sciences completed the process by intent. By 
the social sciences we mean psychology, anthropology, 
economics, political science, and sociology. History, 
ethics, and philosophy are sometimes included. 

These fields even today are more speculative than scien- 
tific, more controversial than factual. The great gaps in 
their scientific controls permitted them to become the 
intellectual vehicles for wishful thinking. Through their 
undeserved scientific prestige, derived from the deserved 
authority of the physical sciences, the headlong material- 
ism of the age was rationalized into an acceptable fiction 
of the economic man. The dignity of man was defined by 
his standard of living rather than by his spiritual and 
moral standards. If he became a drunkard, beat his wife, 
neglected his children, became a gangster, or participated 
in race riots, it was because he was the victim of an ad- 
verse economic environment. Only better housing, a pri- 
vate bathroom, a guaranteed income, and similar measures 
cotald prevent such tendencies. In short, the social sci- 
ences, through the high schools and colleges, became the 
powerful instrument of pseudo-scientific propaganda in 
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behalf of a purely materialistic and deterministic concept 
of man. 

This involved the systematic repudiation of Judaeo- 
Christian ethics. When ethics was taught, it was as a dia- 
lectic in expedience, an exercise in different systems of 
ethics— the Stoic, the Epicurean, the Christian, the utili- 
tarian, the Nietzschean. From these schools of ethics the 
student was invited to take his choice. 

This was mild compared with the prevailing doctrine 
of the relativity of morals. For example, before the last 
war, one of the most popular professors in the college I 
attended, an anthropologist, taught me, and about 10,000 
other students in his time, that moral laws were only the 
folkways, the customs, the mores peculiar to a certain 
tribe and time. Right and wrong, he taught, were not a 
matter of moral laws applicable to aU people by nature. 
Right was decided by might, by the extent to which the 
strongest tribe or nation could impose its own order upon 
the rest of the world. In short, a sotmd German doctrine, 
on the basis of which Germany has twice in a generation 
plunged the world into war. 

Germany, Chief Apologist for Moral Relativity 

This doctrine, the relativity of morals, has been and is 
being taught in many guises by the social sciences in this 
coimtry. A Hbrary could be written on this subject alone. 
However, it was given its great impetus by the social sci- 
entists and philosophers of Gennany. It is no accident 
that Germany, to whose great universities om students 
once flocked for their doctor’s degrees, shoudd so com- 
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pletely repudiate Martin Luther and the Bible. It is no 
coincidence that Germany, a hundred years ago the su- 
preme nation in physical and social science, should be the 
first in modem times to reject international morality with 
the cynical words, ‘a scrap of paper.” It is whoUy logical 
that Germany, whose technical and scientific school sys- 
tem was unexcelled, should be the first nation to proclaim 
a new order based on the commandment: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself, but only if a member of the Ger- 
man Aryan race! It was inevitable that Germany should 
violate the basic moral laws as so dramatically described 
by ten famous authors in their book, The Ten Command- 
ments.^^ 

The decay of morals in the United States has been 
slower than in Germany because of our heritage in the 
American Creed, and because of the completeness with 
which our forefathers inculcated their religious and moral 
beliefs in the political and educational framework of the 
nation. Our liberal arts education, as set up in the re- 
ligious colleges of Colonial days, has been a part of this 
heritage. Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and the early Colonial 
colleges were established by religious bodies, and their 
faculties for many years consisted almost entirely of minis- 
ters. Dartmouth was founded as a mission to convert the 
Indians. Reading was taught almost exclusively by the 
Protestant churches in order to enable children to read 
the Bible.’^^ Nevertheless, by the same process which 
aflFected Germany and by the same social fallacies, re- 
ligious and morai education in America have now been 
imdermined. 
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One of the conspicuous results, in addition to race and 
class conflict, is the great increase in divorce and the high 
prevalence of crime, especially juvenile delinquency d® 
Year after year the nation-wide records have been show- 
ing an amazingly high rate of crime, especially among 
those below the age of twenty-oned® This is going on in 
spite of the almost miraculous rise in years of education 
and physical standards of hving affecting every level of 
the population. If our analysis of the progressive disinte- 
gration of moral authority and education is correct, the 
increase in crime wfll naturally be greatest among the 
yoimgest. This is just what the statistics on crime reveal. 

Why should there be this actual as well as threatened 
increase in crime, in racial and industrial conflicts, at this 
advanced stage of American democracy? Why has the 
status of the Negro lagged so far behind the equahty ex- 
pressed by the American Creed? Because the American 
Creed has lost much of its authority and power. Why is 
the prejudice against the Jevre at so dangerous a stage? 
Because both Jews and Gentiles have so nearly aban- 
doned the moral laws on which this country was founded. 
Why does disunity between groups of all kinds threaten 
the very existence of our democracy? Because, as a peo- 
ple, we have increasingly discarded the great moral values 
which constitute oiur heritage from the past. 

“Liberal” Variants of Religion and Morals 

Quite obviously, the missionary zeal of many leading 
liberals, not only in behalf of racial minorities but in be- 
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half of social reform generally, represents an idealistic 
holdover from their rehgious forebears. It is remarkable 
to find how many prominent liberals are the sons or 
daughters of clergymen, or stem from parents or grand- 
parents who were devoutly rehgious. Even though these 
liberals, many of them, have become “emancipated” from 
the dogmas of rehgion, they have nevertheless inherited 
some of the effects, notably the desire to help one’s fellow 
men. 

Many seem to have inherited this ideal in an exagger- 
ated form, as though in compensation for the loss of the 
religious doctrines which first inspired it. Moreover, the 
Uberal who has been so emancipated is free to do even 
more for others than the strictly religious person, because 
his range of action is less hampered by specific religious 
precepts. He can, for instance, give privileges to a racial 
minority regardless of the cost to the majority. He can re- 
distribute the wealth of a nation with httle concern for 
the methods used. 

One manifestation of this is the extent to which many 
liberals have adopted the Marxian concept of the classless 
society, and with it the essential methods of Communism. 
Christianity, without doubt, is the religion of the common 
man rather than of the aristocrat, of the lowly rather than 
of the rich, of the social outcast rather tha n of the lordly. 
But Communism, these liberals claim, is the practical 
application of Christianity. It puts into effect what Christ 
really taught. It is the great leveUer of caste and wealth. 
It seeks to achieve the kingdom of heaven here on earth. 
It is the true Social Gospel. 
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As evidence, they point out that Soviet Russia has done 
away with race discritnination. In a recent forum of the 
Town Meeting of the Air, on the subject of race preju- 
dice,^® the Negro speaker pointed repeatedly to the exam- 
ple of Soviet Russia and the extent to which all races there 
now enjoyed economic, political and social equality. He 
did not point out that the existing government of Soviet 
Russia differs from the American Creed about as com- 
pletely as night does from day, or as a dictatorship does 
from a free people, or as a totahtarian state from a democ- 
racy. In Russia, all people are the subjects of an absolute 
government. There is no freedom of speech, no free press, 
no free assembly, no freedom in education, no freedom of 
jobs, as we know these freedoms. AU are subject to a 
dictatorship which permits no criticism of the govern- 
ment, no opposing political parties, and consequently no 
free voting. 

“Among other things,” says Brooks Atkinson in his in- 
formed articles on Russia after his return as Moscow 
correspondent for the blew York Times for ten months, 
“they (the Russian Communists) agreed to the vicious 
doctrine that the end justifies the means— which, inciden- 
tally, may be the reason why the first Socialist state in the 
world has not released the workers from slavery but has 
reduced them to totalitarian slavery that includes the 
mind as well as the body.” 

In our country, some Negroes and whites cannot vote 
unless they pay a poU tax. In Russia all the people, re- 
gardless of race, cannot vote in the true sense of demo- 
cratic voting because they can vote only for the party in 
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power. In classless Russia, about 6,000,000 out of 180,000- 
000 Russians constitute the proletariat or the ruling class, 
and the condition of membership in this class is absolute 
submission to the dictatorship. 

This is not the concept of equality or the dignity of man 
expressed by the American ideal. In the United States 
there is still racial injustice, but at least all men have cer- 
tain basic hberties, and their freedoms are assured by a 
Constitution above the whims or edicts of any dictator. 
Nevertheless, certain liberals, inspired by Communism, 
are eager to sacrifice the essentials of Americanism for 
racial equahty according to the Russian model. Moreover, 
these liberals are in the main stream of world trends. This 
stream, usually referred to as The Revolution, has been 
described here as the disintegration of Judaeo-Christian 
morals. 


Liberalism as a Means to Political Power 

The admirable ideahsm of much hberalism, whatever 
its origin, is accompanied in some instances by another, 
less admirable motive, the desire for political power. Vocal 
and dramatic action in behalf of racial minorities has been 
an effective means of winning votes. In a country having 
universal franchise, the highest idealism is bound to be- 
come mixed with considerations of political expediency. 
In political campaigns, for instance, the candidates who 
protest most loudly against racial discrimination are often 
the very ones doing most to inflame racial hatreds. 

When, as may happen, the promises of hberals to racial 
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minorities create strong resentment among the majority, 
then we shall have a true test of this ideahsm. When it 
becomes more popular to condemn racial minorities than 
to fight for them, then only shall we see how firmly the 
behef in racial equahty is fixed among a new generation 
of hberals. 

If our diagnosis is correct, the derived idealism of the 
coming generations will be considerably more vague, and 
therefore weaker, than that of the present generation. The 
emphasis in education, for some time to come, will con- 
tinue overwhelmingly on scientific truth at the expense of 
rehgious and ethical truths. The secular ideals of social 
reform, racial equahty, the common man, the good of 
humanity, will become increasingly diluted and distorted 
by realistic considerations of economic and personal ex- 
pediency. The consequences will be an increase in race 
and class conflict. 



4. WHAT IS CLASS CONFLICT? 


'Which is the more serious in the United States and the 
more dangerous to her future, race hatreds— that is, the 
hatred toward groups like the Negroes and the Jews, or 
class hatreds— tlciSit is, the hatreds between labor unions 
and employers, between capitalists and communists, be- 
tween the common man and the wealthy man?’’ When 
this question was put to people throughout the nation^ 

34% said race hatreds were more dangerous. 

24% said class hatreds were more dangerous. 

25% said both were equally dangerous. 

7% said neither was dangerous. 

10% said they were uncertain. 

And yet, at the time of this survey and the time of this 
writing, class hatreds and industrial conflict were far more 
serious and threatening than race conflict. 

Potentially, race conflict may be the more dangerous 
but actually and objectively, class warfare is by far the 
more serious. Race hatreds in this country, as Dr. Odum,^^ 
our own study Lee and Humphrey in Race Rioty^ and 
many others have shown, are almost wholly unorganized 
and spontaneous. There is no consistent ideology behind 
them. Class warfare, however, does have an ideology 
around which, especially during recent years, class an- 
tagonisms have been organized on a tremendous nation- 
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wide scale. The differences between capitalists and labor, 
as described by this ideology, have been crystallized 
through employers’ associations and through labor imions 
with membership of many miUions. The very word, Labor 
has become the emotional symbol of organized class con- 
sciousness. This class consciousness has been further crys- 
tallized and codified by an elaborate collection of labor 
laws, bureaus and legal decisions. 

The net result has been a decade of strikes and indus- 
trial conflict unprecedented in the nation’s history. Even 
during the critical war years, strikes and slowdowns re- 
mained at phenomenally high levels. Hardly a day passed 
without from one to a dozen strikes involving from a few 
hundred to many thousands of people. In 1935 there were 
2,003 recorded strikes.^^ In 1945, a year after the ConnaUy 
anti-strike law went into effect, there were 4,600 strikes 
with the highest record of man-day idleness since records 
of this factor have been kept. The year 1946 promises to 
top all previous records for industrial strife. 

The race riots in Detroit, Los Angeles and elsewhere 
became front-page news not only because of their serious- 
ness but because of their rarity. Industrial strife had be- 
come a daily diet. Personal violence and the destruction 
of property through strikes and picketing had become 'so 
common as to dull the pubHc’s powers of indignation. The 
race riots, especially that in Detroit where thirty-five peo- 
ple were lolled and a thousand injured,® were dramatic 
news which distracted attention even further from the 
highly organized class struggle. 

Reduced to its lowest terms, class warfare is the strug- 
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gle between the “haves” and the “have-nots, the upper 
dog and the under dog, those who have property and 
those who do not. Basically it is not a struggle between 
classes at all, but one between individuals. It is the strug- 
gle between the private and his corporal, between the 
sergeant and his captain, between the employee and his 
employer, between the political boss and his henchmen, 
the bureau head and his subordinates. 

Within the limits of fair play and morality, this struggle 
is the legitimate expression of the individual’s desire to 
improve his lot. Prompted, however, by the passions of 
greed and jealousy, envy, covetousness and lust, this 
struggle degenerates into something quite different. The 
wealthy then try to enrich themselves even if they have 
to steal from the relatively poor, and the “have-nots” even 
if they must steal from the rich. 

Class Warfare Depends on an Ideology 

When such excesses, including often assault and mur- 
der, are committed by individuals, they are dealt with as 
crime. When the passions which lead to such crimes are 
rationalized and organized through an explicit ideology, 
as in Germany, then personal rivalries are raised ( or low- 
ered) to the level of class or race conflict. 

Psychologically, the mechanics of creating class hatreds 
is precisely like that of creating race hatreds. The “haves” 
are made the target, the scapegoat, for the ‘have-nots.” 
Just as Hitler made the Jews the scapegoat for the mis- 
fortunes and resentments of the German nation, so, in 
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class warfare, the successful and fortunate are made the 
scapegoat for the less successful. 


Karl Marx and the Scapegoat Technique 

Indeed, the Hitlerian technique of race persecution 
stems directly from a much older German ideology, the 
ideology of class warfare as developed by Karl Marx. 
What Hitlers Mein Kampf is to racial conflict, the writ- 
ings of Marx have for a hundred years been to class con- 
flict. In Marxian Communism the capitalists are made the 
scapegoat for the wage earners. The owners of industry 
are described as exploiting the wage earners, and thus 
growing richer and richer, while the “wage slaves” grow 
poorer and poorer. Therefore, the workers are urged to 
seize all land and industry by force and to make them the 
communal possession. This, they are told, is the basic 
solution of their economic troubles! 

Thus taught this German propagandist for whom Hitler 
showed such contempt, but whose methods of arousing 
the baser passions of men he copied so effectively. In 
1848, in the Commxmist Manifesto, Karl Marx formulated 
the technique of class conflict as follows: 

The history of all human society, past and present, has 
been the history of class struggles. 

Our own age, the bourgeois age, is distinguished by this 
—that it has simplified class antagonisms. More and more, 
society is splitting into two great hostile camps, into two 
great and directly contraposed classes: bourgeoisie and 
proletariat. 
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The proletariat, the lowest stratum of eoctant society, 
cannot raise itself, cannot stand erect upon its feet, with- 
out disrupting the whole superstructure composing the 
strata which make up that society. 

The Communists everywhere support every revolution- 
ary movement against extant social and political condi- 
tions. 

In all these movements, the Communists bring the 
property question to the fore, regarding it as fundamental. 
Communists scorn to hide their views and aims. They 
openly declare that their purposes can only be achieved 
by the forcible overthrow of the whole eoctant social order. 
Let the ruling classes tremble at the prospect of a Com- 
munist revolution. Proletarians have nothing to lose but 
their chains. They have a world to win. 

Proletarians of all lands, unite! 

Many people have called Communism a religion be- 
cause of the fervor of its followers and because its great 
aim was to establish a new order, the order of a classless 
society. Some have even called it applied Christianity be- 
cause the sympathies of Jesus lay with the multitudes and 
the poor rather than with the preferred and the rich. 
However, the dominant emotion in Christianity is love 
while in Communism it is hate, 

*yVe must hate,” said Lenin, saint of the Russian Revo- 
lution. ‘Hatred is the basis of Communism.” 

^Trhou shalt love the Lord thy God . . . and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets,” said Jesus, choosing from the many 
commandments of the Old Testament those he considered 
greatest. 
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All the world’s great religions place chief emphasis on 
the spiritual, whereas the chief emphasis of Communism 
is materialistic. The classless society, the brotherhood of 
man, is to be achieved by the simple, if drastic, step of 
destroying the ownership class and transferring dieir 
property to the “dictatorship of the proletariat” or the 
State. This is to be done by revolution, by the superior 
force of the masses. In short, the religious morals of the 
Judaeo-Christian concept of brotherhood were exactly re- 
versed, in this manner: 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, but only after 
depriving him of his property. 

Thou shalt steal, because, in order to bring about the 
classless society, it is essential that all land and means of 
production be turned over to the proletariat. 

Thou shalt kiU if the resistance of the owners of prop- 
erty makes it necessary. 

Thou shalt covet thy neighbor s wealth, because, as a 
matter of fact, it is not his wealth at aU. He has accum- 
ulated it only by exploiting the poor wage slaves. 

Thou shalt not love thy God with all thy might, because 
“man is the highest being for man.” “Man is the world of 
men, the State, society.” “Religion is the sign of the op- 
pressed creature, the feehngs of a heartless world, just as 
it is the spirit of unspiritual conditions. It is the opium of 
the people.” (Quotations from the Deutsch-Franzosiche 
Jahrbucher^ by Marx, 1844.) 

Obviously, in order to make possible a revolution by 
force, with the destruction of the propertied class and the 
rights to private property, it was necessary jBrst to destroy 
the authority of religion and religious morals. The State, 
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the proletariat, said Marx, cannot be emancipated as long 
as it is Christian, any more than the Jew can be emanci- 
pated as long as he is a Jew. “Upon what title do you Jews 
grormd your claim for emancipation?” asked Marx, who 
was himself a Jew. “On your religion? It is the mortal foe 
of the State religion.” 

Liberalism and the Communistic Technique 

Thus we find in Marx the perfect primer for Hitler’s 
persecution of the church and the Jews. Hitler had only 
to substitute for the property owners, who were the scape- 
goat of Communism, the Jews. In this emulation of Marx, 
Hit le r is not unique. Many professing liberals, who would 
vigorously deny being Communists or Fascists, have 
adopted the same techniques. One of their slogans is the 
high-sounding epigram: Human rights are more important 
than property rights. This is exactly the slogan by which 
Hitler deprived the Jews of their property. The human 
rights of the German working class, said Hitler, were 
more important than the property rights of the Jews. The 
Jews, he insisted, had obtained their wealth in the first 
place by exploiting the German working class. Therefore 
the German workers were only taking back what right- 
fully belonged to them. 

So spoke some of America s leading liberals at the time 
of the great sit-down strike in Detroit. The factories and 
machines, they claimed, had really been created by the 
labor of the workers and, therefore, belonged to them as 
well as to the stockholders. Because their human rights to 
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higher wages had not been recognized by the technical 
owners, they had a right to take over the plants by force. 
It remained for one lonely judge in Detroit, in the confu- 
sion of class struggle, to repeat the protest which may 
still resound in the history of class conflict: “One wrong 
does not justify another.” In a belated verdict the Su- 
preme Court ruled the sit-down strikes as illegal, though 
this did not change the general trend of its decisions 
which have increasingly approved violence and organized 
attacks on property owners. 

No fair-minded person would deny that the ownership 
of property must be regulated for the good of society. 
That is one of the functions of government and the law. 
However, the slogan that human rights are more im- 
portant than property rights, as used by the demagogues 
of our time, is the dynamite of continuous class warfare. 
It says, with subtle deceptiveness, that the human rights 
of those who have acquired property, no matter how hon- 
estly, are less important than the human rights of those 
who have not; that the human rights of the factory or 
store owner are less to be considered that those of his 
employees; that the human rights of a house owner or a 
landlord are not in the same class with the human rights 
of a tenant. In short, the more destitute a man is, no mat- 
ter what his faults, the more human he is; and the more 
prosperous a man is, no matter what his merits, the more 
inhuman he is. This is the complete reversal of dll morals 
and civilization. 

Compared with those who preach Communism in the 
name of hberalism, the doctrines of Marx are honest and 
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unambiguous. He definitely proposed tbe complete aboli- 
tion of private property rights in one convulsive revolu- 
tion, in the firai behef that, once all property belonged to 
the State, the inequalities between people would disap- 
pear. The fact that this befief was psychologically un- 
soimd, as even Soviet Russia now reahzes, does not alter 
the sincerity or clarity of his proposal. “Communists scorn 
to hide their views or aims,” said Marx. “The Communists 
bring the property question to the fore, regarding it as 
fundamental.” 

The advocates of hinnan rights versus property rights 
in America have no such exphcit and definite program. At 
any rate, they do not acknowledge such a program. Never- 
theless, their methods are calculated to reach the same 
end but, as they put it, “within the democratic frame- 
work.” Instead of destroying a property minority by vio- 
lence they would destroy it by majority vote. Thefir 
slogan, human rights versus property rights, is a devious 
one calculated, consciously or not, to fan the hatreds be- 
tween classes. Thus the majority can be induced to vote 
for laws and to support legal decisions which will in 
efiFect confiscate and socialize private property. 

What the majority votes, according to such liberals, is 
right even though it wipes out an important minority. 
Thus the barbaric doctrine that might makes right is be- 
ing applied witihin the democratic framework of the pop- 
ular vote. This method is sometimes referred to as the 
peaceful revolution. Its technique and accomplishments 
are brilliantly described in a pamphlet. The Revolution 
Was,^^ by Caret Garrett. 
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To Americans, the technique of using a minority as the 
scapegoat or whippmg boy for the majority is not a nov- 
elty. We have seen it used by the nation’s highest officials 
with mcreasing ruthlessness. When the great depression 
of 1929 was prolonged well beyond the Republican re- 
gime, and a new explanation became politically expedient, 
this technique was resorted to. The “overprivileged” were 
made the scapegoat for the “underprivileged,” the 
“haves” for the “have-nots,” the “economic royalists” for 
the “forgotten man,” the “greedy” for the “needy.” 

This technique was so eflFective as a means to power by 
the democratic process, or, to put it baldly, as a means 
of getting votes, that it has been continued ever since. 
Business owners and managers, as a class, have been 
made the object of consistent and indiscrimmate denunci- 
ation. This scapegoat minority has been condemned as 
Tories, “Money Changers in the Temple,” plutocrats, 
‘Trinces of Privilege,” monopolists, soulless capitalists, 
barons of Wall Street, Bourbons of Business, exploiters of 
Labor, and profiteers. Just as there were no good Jews 
among the Jews in Germany, so there are no good capital- 
ists among the capitalists in America. 

By such popular appeals, class conflict has been raised 
to a pitch never before equalled in the United States. 
The harm done the scapegoat minority, great as it is, is 
small compared with the destructive hatreds aroused 
among the majority. These hatreds have expressed them- 
selves not only in the widespread organization of labor, 
but in many other powerful pressure groups. Among labor 
unions, the bitterly antagonistic C.I.O., A.F.L., and in- 
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depenaent groups have developed. The fanners as a class 
have become aroused against industrial labor. And now 
the veterans of World War II promise to give us another 
pressure group, one whose bitterness, according to a 
leading sociologist, is likely to shape conditions in the 
nation for twenty years. We are witnessing on a large 
scale the psychological truth that the emotions of class 
consciousness cannot be aroused with impunity; that by 
provoking hatred toward a special group, the emotions 
released are likely to spread to other groups. 

Already the class antagonisms of this generation have 
changed the political and economic face of the nation. 
The Democratic and Republican parties until recently 
included all classes. Now they have become largely the 
parties of the Left and the Right, the lower income groups 
versus the higher income groups. All the polls of public 
opinion have demonstrated this trend. The labor unions, 
especially the C.I.O., have aligned themselves with the 
party of die left. Out of the labor unions has come the 
American Labor Party. This, in turn, has been split into 
two parties, one accusing the other of being Communistic. 
The Communists, whose basic mission is the abolition of 
private property and private business, are again an of- 
ficial party even though their energies are centered in the 
labor xmions and the political labor groups. 

Above all, the class hatreds of our time have been in- 
coiporated in a body of laws and legal decisions which 
make the continued growth of class conflict inevitable. 
For example, in 1932, the Norris-LaGuardia Act forbade 
the issuance of injunctions against labor unions by Fed- 
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eral courts. Since then organized picketing has increase- 
ingly become an instrument of mob violence and mob 
coercion. Not only the employer, but the individual em- 
ployee is all but helpless against such mob action. The 
small shopkeeper as well as the department store pro- 
prietor, the man in his own home as well as the manage- 
ment of an enormous factory, are threatened and coerced 
and often harmed by such mass tactics. Picketing has 
become a powerful club in coerciag helpless mmorities. 

The Wagner Act of 1935, administered by the National 
Labor Relations Board, has been described even by many 
unquestioned liberals as a one-sided law to encourage 
labor unions at the expense of owners and managers. It 
requires the N.L.R.B. to confine its investigations to un- 
fair labor practices of employers and denies it the power 
to regulate the unfair practices of labor unions. In ten 
years this law and its administration has probably done 
more to spread and intensify class hatreds in America 
than any other influence in our history. So obvious has this 
fact become that a group of United States Senators, after 
long study, have proposed a complete revision of this law, 
one designed to bring a “rule of law and order instead of 
the rule of fists and force.” However, the damage has been 
done. The hatreds have been systematized, rationalized 
and legalized. 


The Supreme Court Condones Class Conflict 

The Supreme Court of the United States has not only 
condoned but given an alarmingly broad scope to violence 
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and picketing when conducted by labor unions. In an 
editorial entitled “Permitted Violence,” the New York 
Times on January 22, 1944, condemned a decision of the 
Supreme Court in these words: “In that decision the 
Court carried stiU farther the doctrine of a special legal 
license for unions to commit violence which it laid down 
in the case of the teamsters’ imion in March, 1942.” 

In that case, members of the teamsters’ xxnion lay in 
wait for trucks passing from New Jersey to New York 
and, by beating Ae drivers, procured payments ostensibly 
for driving the trucks into New York in place of the reg- 
ular drivers who were already being paid for this job. The 
majority decision of the Supreme Court conceded the 
“use of violence” by union men, but nevertheless ruled 
that these men were free from prosecution under the 
Anti-Racketeering Act which Congress had passed to stop 
such practices. Chief Justice Stone, in his dissenting 
opinion, wrote that there was “abimdant evidence that 
the payments were made to purchase immimity from vio- 
lence and for no other reason.” Furthermore, when the 
Anti-Racketeering Act was under consideration by Con- 
gress, “no member of Congress and no labor leader had 
the temerity to suggest that such payments, made only to 
secure immrmity from violence and intentionally com- 
pelled by assault and battery, could be regarded as the 
pa 3 Tnent of wages or that the compulsion is a legitimate 
objective of a labor union.” 

The Times editorial condemned even more severely the 
decision by the Supreme Court in January, 1944, permit- 
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ting violence in the case of the Toledo, Peoria and West- 
ern Railroad. A strike had been called by the nnion, but 
the railroad undertook to continue operations. The union 
established picket lines. As a result, clashes occurred be- 
tween striking employees and those remaming at work. 
Quoting from the Court’s unanimous decision: “Various 
incidents involving violence or threats of violence took 
place. Some resulted in personal attacks, others in damage 
to property and interruption of service.” Nevertheless, by 
unanimous decision, the Supreme Court refused to grant 
relief to the railroad from such attacks. Commenting on 
this decision the Times concluded: “The punishment of 
the raihoads for not accepting voltmtary’ arbitration un- 
der the Railway Labor Act is that the strikers will be free 
to use officially licensed violence and officially sanctioned 
sabotage.” 

In keeping with the above decisions the Supreme Court 
ruled in November, 1943, that imion pickets could make 
untrue and damaging statements about a businessman 
even though he is not an employer. According to the 
unanimous decision of the Court in Cafeteria Employees 
Union; Local 802, vs. Gus Angelos et al., a labor union 
picketed a cafeteria in an attempt to organize it. The 
cafeteria was owned by the respondents who themselves 
conducted the busiaess without the aid of any employees. 
The pickets, one at a time, carried signs accusing the 
cafeteria of being unfair to organized labor, and told pros- 
pective customers that it served bad food and that by 
patronizing it they were aiding the cause of Fascism. 
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The Courts of New York State gave judgment in favor 
of the owners of this cafeteria, but the Supreme Court of 
the United States reversed their decision in the name of 
freedom of speech. However, the moral tragedy of this 
decision is found in the following words of the Court: 
‘To use loose language or imrefined slogans that are part 
of the conventional give-and-take in our economic and 
political controversies— like ‘unfair’ or ‘Fascist’— is not to 
falsify the facts.” 

In June, 1945, the Supreme Court ruled, in a five to 
four opinion, that a labor union may not be sued under 
the anti-trust laws for actions which resulted in the de- 
struction of an employer’s business. One of the partners 
of the Hunt’s trucking business had been tried and ac- 
quitted in the killing of a union member during a strike. 
Thereafter the xmion refused to admit the Hunt em- 
ployees to union membership. This was equivalent to 
destroying the business since only union truckers were 
allowed to handle goods at the warehouses. 

In his dissenting opinion. Justice Jackson said that the 
Supreme Court by its decision permits to imions “the 
same arbitrary dominance over the economic sphere that 
labor so long, so bitterly and so rightly asserted should 
belong to no man.” Justice Roberts wrote: “They intended 
to drive Hunt out of business as interstate motor carriers, 
and they succeeded in so doing. . . . The conspiracy, 
therefore, was clearly within the demmciation of the 
Shemnan Act. . . 
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The Supreme Court Rules Moral Law Illegal 

In short, by these decisions and others consistent with 
them, the Supreme Court of the United States has virtu- 
ally ruled: 

Thou mayest bear false witness against thy neighbor. 

Thou mayest steal. 

Thou mayest commit violence. 

Evidently it could not, or was imwilling to, find anything 
in the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, or its own prece- 
dents to support the most elementary moral laws affect- 
ing the dignity or rights of the individual when not a 
union member. 

How can the schools teach children not to use offensive 
and slanderous terms like kike, sheeny, nigger, etc., when 
the Supreme Court encourages adults to call others 
Fascists, unfair, etc., regardless of the facts? How can vio- 
lence and vandalism against racial groups and churches 
be discouraged when they are vindicated in the reahn of 
class struggle by the highest legal authority in the land? 

Class Hatreds Breed Race Hatreds 

The more the phenomena of race and class conflict are 
studied, the clearer it becomes that their causes as well 
as their cures are basically the same. It is probably no 
accident that the country’s worst race riot in years, the 
outbreak between Negroes and whites in June, 1943, oc- 
curred in Detroit. Detroit had become the center of the 
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most highly organized class warfare in the country. The 
nation’s greatest sit-down strike had occurred there. In 
respect to the increase of race conflict in the United 
States generally, the significant fact is that it was pre- 
ceded by a decade of the greatest intensification of class 
warfare in our history. 

It is impossible to stir up class hatreds without also 
stirring up race hatreds. One is often made the excuse for 
the other and the techniques, of course, are the same. 
One of the most serious of all wartime strikes was that of 
the six thousand transportation workers in Philadelphia 
in August, 1944, which paralyzed the war industries in 
that metropolis for a week. The strike was ostensibly 
against the employment of Negroes as motormen, but the 
leaders of one union claimed that this racial issue was 
merely the pretext of a rival union trying to gain control. 
This is exactly the point. When morals have been de- 
stroyed and hatreds let loose, any minority whether it be 
Negroes, Jews, employers, professors, or pohticians, is 
likely to become the ready pretext or scapegoat in the 
struggle for power. 

If our analysis of class conflict and race hatreds in 
America is approximately correct, then the command- 
ment, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, has be- 
come for us far more than an academic ideal. It has 
become a moral imperative, a matter of either, or! Unless 
employers exercise leadership in ending racial discrimina- 
tion and segregation among their employees, they may 
find themselves increasingly deprived of all leadership. 
Already the class war has considerably weakened their 
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authority. Class war intensified by race conflict will 
greatly hasten the process. 

Similarly, unless white employees learn to work amica- 
bly with Negroes and Gentiles with Jews, they will find 
increasmg job chaos. All groups wiU be deprived of the 
organizing, ‘Tmow-how” type of leadership which trans- 
forms a milling mob into an eflBcient team. Their mutual 
antipathies wiU become the dynamite by which their 
teamwork and leadership will be destroyed. 



5. WHAT ARE THE FACTS ABOUT RACE 
DIFFERENCES? 


Are the facts about race diflFerences such as to provide 
a rational basis for race harmony? This highly contro- 
versial subject well illustrates our claim that facts, no 
matter how important, are not adequate without moral 
standards. 

Whatever the facts, they must contend with existing 
prejudices. The problems of race have always been less 
rational than emotional, but today, in a golden age of 
science and reason, they seem more emotional than ever. 
Alarming, explosive, ominous, terrifying, dynamite, are 
among the terms applied by journalists and students re- 
cently. As one expressed it, with reference to the tensions 
between whites and Negroes: "'Volcanic forces are thrust- 
ing ever more powerfully against a thin and wavering 
crust.” The volcanic forces are the destructive passions 
which, according to our analysis in the preceding chapters, 
have been released by the disappearing crust of moral 
principles. The continuous imdermining during the past 
century of the elementary morals of social harmony is 
now producing its iuevitable consequences. 

Among these moral laws is the commandment: Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. What 
happens when this law is forgotten has been well de- 
scribed in the book. Race and Rumors of Race,^^ by H. W. 

74 
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Odiun. In this book Dr. Odum reports the results of an 
extensive study of American whites and Negroes. He and 
a large group of investigators discovered and exposed two 
thousand rumors current in the South in 1942 and 1943. 
The study foimd the Negroes less responsible for these 
rumors than the whites, and the Negro leaders less to 
blame than the reckless demagogues among white leaders. 
But, regardless of the blame, ihere was so little under- 
standing between whites and Negroes, or between the 
South and the rest of the country, that these rumors, in- 
stead of being laughed out of existence, were often be- 
lieved. As a result, race tensions had become uglier by 
far than they were during the first World War. Dr. Odum 
reports forces at work which might precipitate upon the 
country a catastrophe of frightful proportions. 

In short, the book describes a critical stage in the re- 
leasing of the emotions from the morals and ideals which 
previously controlled them. This is the stage which pro- 
vides the fuel for power-greedy politicians, revolutionists, 
and dictators. As the initial step in dealing with this situa- 
tion Dr. Odum asks: “Was it possible first to declare a 
moratorium on all emotional and violent reactions and 
tempers ... on all acts of violence ... on all demagoguery 
... on the calling of names?” 

Can Facts Eliminate Race Prejudice? 

That the moral controls so long and so systematically 
weakened should, in the face of danger, suddenly regain 
their power is more than unlikely. That facts, or reason 
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based on facts, shoxild ever gain control of these emotions 
is also questioned by many. And yet, while the machinery 
for moral and religious education has been declining, that 
for scientific education has grown to unprecedented pro- 
portions. If the facts about race were known and properly 
organized, our great educational system could spread 
them in a short time. Even the most pessimistic cannot 
deny that facts have at least some effect on human be- 
havior. 

Sad to say, facts about things are much more influential 
than facts about people. In regard to the qualities of an 
automobile we are more coldly scientific than about the 
qualities of a human being. This is not merely because 
the physical sciences are more advanced than the social 
sciences, but because human contacts inevitably generate 
feelings and prejudices. In the field of racial relations 
emotional forces have gathered such momentum that even 
the facts which have been established can hardly get a 
hearing. 

To be fair, the facts themselves are open to misinterpre- 
tation by those trying to make a case either for or against 
the equality of races. Therefore, it is not mmatural that a 
pamphlet so admirable in many respects as that entitled, 
The Races of MankindJ^ prepared by two anthropologists, 
should create such a storm of conflicting condemnation 
and approval when it appeared. So bitter was the con- 
troversy over this booklet that it was criticized in Con- 
gress, was refused circulation in U.S.O. centers, and 
dropped from orientation courses by the United States 
Ajrmy. And yet the facts about race differences in this 
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booklet were in the main accurate. It was their selection 
and interpretation which were open to criticism and 
which invited the charge by a Congressional committee 
of containing “all the techniques— more or less subtly pre- 
sented— of Communist propaganda.” 

Among other things the booklet had given only one 
set of test results, and these some psychologists consider 
not representative. Also, it had held up Russia as an ex- 
ample of how race prejudice had been “outlawed” by 
force and without waiting for the democratic process. 
Thus, many admirable presentations of the facts about 
race lose their effect because they seem to be the means 
of promoting an ism which is as bad as the ism they are 
intended to combat. 

The facts in regard to race differences are prmcipaUy 
of two Idnds, biological and psychological, or physical and 
mental. Physically, all races are alike in the essentials, 
with one possible exception, and different only in the non- 
essentials. The essentials are the bones, the muscles, the 
organs and the nervous system. The non-essentials are 
the color of the sldn, shape of the head and facial features, 
texture of the hair, shape and color of the eyes, and like 
details. Teeth may be slightly different, but all races have 
thirty-two teeth. Even the blood stream is the same, 
every race having all four types of blood. The blood of 
one race is interchangeable with the blood of all other 
races. Once removed from the individual no one can teU 
from what race it came. The one essential in which biol- 
ogy has not yet proved the equality of races, and it is the 
most critical of all, is the higher organization and func- 
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tioning of the nervous systena. This is a psychological as 
well as a biological problem, and a most intricate one. 
Incidentally, The Races of Mankind failed to mention 
this fact. 

The facts regarding psychological differences between 
races are based on tests or standard devices for measur- 
ing people’s capacities and abilities. There are literally 
thousands of such tests for measuring intelligence, musical 
talents, artistic talents, personality and character traits, 
mechanical and scientific aptitudes and many other abil- 
ities. These tests have been given to millions of people of 
many races. I had written almost a book on these findings 
alone, but, upon second thought, decided that it was en- 
tirely too involved to inflict on intelligent readers. Instead, 
I shall give here only the briefest summary and interpre- 
tation of the experiments made by psychologists. 

It has long been my belief that psychology tends to 
make the facts of human natme unnecessarily complex 
and obscure. A little more ordinary, straightforward think- 
ing applied to psychology would make its findings much 
more understandable and useful. In respect to race dif- 
ferences this is exemplified by the experience of a mother 
with her twelve-year-old son who had been bringing home 
report cards with marks in the low eighties. When she 
admonished him for not getting higher marks he had re- 
plied: “The teacher isn’t worrying about me so why 
should you? She says that, considering my I.Q., I am 
doing good work.” 

“If your teacher isn’t worrying,” replied this mother 
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who, it happened, had a master s degree in psychblogy, 
“then it is high time that I was." Thereupon she called 
on the teacher who tried to explain that, in view of her 
son’s I.Q. of 88, he was doing about as well as could be 
expected. 

“That is just what I was afraid of,” insisted the mother. 
“If you do not expect more of him, no wonder he doesn’t 
do better. In spite of his I.Q. I expect him to do better, 
much better. And what is more, I am going to see that he 
does.” 

And she did, and he did. 

This incident goes to the heart of a controversy which 
psychologists have been waging with increasing techni- 
calities and fervor since 1912, namely, does the I.Q. 
measure heredity or education? This controversy now has 
an important bearing on the question: Are racial differ- 
ences inherent or acquired? 

The mother was right, of course, and the teacher was 
wrong, both scientifically and practically. A persons abili- 
ties and achievements, no matter what his heredity, de- 
pend largely on the ideals and stimuli which motivate 
him. The same is true of a race or a nation. People are 
not like gold and silver. They cannot be weighed and 
measured at birth once and for all. They are more like 
plants, whose growth and fruitfulness depend on the soil 
and the climate, as well as the seed. 

With this fact in mind, we can consider briefly the 
tests which show the largest and most consistent differ- 
ences between racial and national groups. These are the 
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so-called inteUigence tests or tests giving an Intelligence 
Quotient or LQ. The results of a study of 5,504 children 
made in the public schools of Massachusetts in 1926 are 
still indicative. These native-born children were classified 
by the nationality of their parents, with the following 
results 


Nationality 

Average 

LQ. 

Polish Jews 

102.8 

Swedes 

102.1 

English 

100.7 

Russian Jews 

99.5 

Germans 

98.5 

Americans 

98.3 

Lithuanians 

97.4 

Irish 

95.9 


Nationality 

Average 

LQ. 

British Canadians 

93.8 

Russians 

90.9 

Poles 

89.6 

Greeks 

87.8 

Italians 

85.8 

French Canadians 

85.3 

Negroes 

84.6 

Portuguese 

82.7 


Many other studies have been made in more recent 
years, including one in Wisconsin of 28,560 high-school 
children who had both parents of the same nationality* 
This study ranked nationalities according to their intel- 
ligence scores in the following order: 


1. Jewish 

2. Irish 

3. Danish 

4. Hungarian 

5. Dutch 

6. Scotch 

7. American 

8. Norwegian 

9. English 


10. Bohemian 

11. Greek 

12. Russian and Slavic 

13. Belgian 

14. Polish 

15. French 

16. Negro 

17. Syrian and Italian 
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Seventy-eight such studies made during lie past 
twenty-seven years have been combined by IClineberg,^^ 
a leading psychologist in this field. On the basis of Kline- 
berg’s results and the author’s own estimates the standing 
of certain groups in the United States was approximately 


as follows: 

Median 


Median 


I.Q. 


I.Q. 

Swedish and 


Chinese 

97 

Norwegian 

103 

Mexican 

85 

Jewish 

102 

Italian 

85 

English and Scotch 

101 

Negro 

84 

American 

100 

Portuguese 

82 

German and Irish 

100 

Indians (American) 

78 

Japanese 

99 




Why Intelligence Scores Are Misleading 

Some psychologists, the author*® among them, have 
held that intelligence tests do not measme native intel- 
ligence at all. Rather, they measure a combination of 
capacity, incentives and education. In that case the above 
scores may not show real differences between races but 
differences in their educational opportunities, years of 
education, and incentives. 

Widely pubhcized in support of this contention are the 
results of the Army Intelligence tests given to soldiers 
during World War I. The median scores on these tests 
show that the Negroes from certain Northern states had 
better scores than the whites from certain Southern states. 
For instance: 
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Median Scores on Army Alpha Intelligence Tests 
S outhern Whites N orthem N egroes 


Mississippi 

40.8 

New York 

44.5 

Kentucky 

41.0 

Illinois 

46.9 

Arkansas 

41.0 

Ohio 

48.8 


The higher scores of the Northern Negroes are attrib- 
uted to the fact that they had had better educational op- 
portunities than the whites of the Southern states. Such 
facts were given in the pamphlet. The Races of Mankind, 
to prove that if Negroes and whites had the same educa- 
tion the difference in their average intelligence scores 
would disappear. However, the problem is not that simple, 
as may be seen from the following table where the Ne- 
groes of these Northern states are compared with the 
whites from these same states: 

Median Scores on Army Alpha Intelligence Tests 
Whites Negroes 


New York 

64.0 

New York 

44.5 

Illinois 

63.0 

Illinois 

46.9 

Ohio 

66.7 

Ohio 

48.8 


Therefore, in the same states, the Negroes scored con- 
siderably below the white soldiers. Indeed, they scored 
as far below white soldiers in these states as they scored 
below whites in the coimtry as a whole. “One might ar- 
gue, therefore,” says Dr. Henry E. Garrett, head of the 
Department of Psychology at Colxunbia University, “that 
given better education the Negro does, indeed, improve 
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his Alpha score, but not his position relative to the white. 
And it might be argued further that since white southern- 
ers did about as well as northern Negroes, in spite of 
marked educational handicaps, had they had the same 
advantages as the northern Negro they would have ex- 
ceeded the Negro medians on Alpha just as the northern 
whites did. After all, it must be remembered that educa- 
tion afEects whites as well as Negroes.” 

The one important factor which these results do not 
reveal is the influence of incentives. If the lack of incen- 
tives, relatively, was the same among Negroes in the 
North as in the South, this might well account for the 
comparative inferiority of Negroes regardless of states. 
In view of the greatly improved education for both whites 
and Negroes since the last war, the results of the intel- 
ligence tests given in World War II wfll be very signifi- 
cant. 

Test Scores Depend Largely on Incentives 

Many psychologists have maintained that the I.Q. was 
not a measture of the amount or quality of education but 
of the capacity to absorb education.^® If this were true, 
then the differences between racial groups which these 
tests now show would have to be accepted as permanent. 
It would also mean that the teacher with the boy whose 
I.Q. was 88 was right and the mother who expected him 
to do better was wrong. However, psychological experi- 
ments have proved what common sense has always main- 
tained, that people’s abilities depend not only on their 
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capacities but also on their incentives. If children are not 
properly stimulated by their parents and others to do well 
in ^eir studies, they will not do their best. And if parents 
do not value formal education highly, they will, naturally, 
not inspire their children to take advantage of their op- 
portunities. 

In the American Indians we see the tragic result of this 
condition. The Indians, not unnaturally, resented the cul- 
ture of their conquerors. They wanted to preserve their 
own language and customs. They did not want their 
children to go to American schools and learn American 
ways. They either preferred or were forced to live on 
Indian reservations. They stand lowest in the intelligence 
tests because they preferred not to acquire the kind of 
intelligence represented by American schools. The ex- 
tensive studies of the psychologist Garth clearly reveal 
this fact. Possibly this was itself due to a lack of intel- 
hgencel However, we must give the benefit of any doubt 
to the Indians because, if ever a people was robbed, per- 
secuted, massacred, and imjustly treated, it was the Amer- 
ican Indian. They had good reason for despising the 
intelligence and culture of the white man. Only in recent 
years has this race shown its capacities to adopt the white 
man’s culture. 

The incentives for education are of two broad kinds, 
those which come from the future and those which come 
from the past. The Jews, for example, have both incen- 
tives to a high degree whereas the Negroes do not. To 
the Jews in this coimtry aU learned occupations are open. 
They have a future as teachers, doctors, lawyers, archi- 
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tects, engineers, and may practice among Gentiles as 
freely, or almost as freely, as among Jews. This is not true 
of Negroes. Their opportunities in the learned professions 
are not nearly so great as those of the Jews. Consequendy, 
their incentives for formal education are not nearly so 
strong. 

As an incentive from the past the Jews inherit one of 
the great cultures of all time. This culture, revolving 
about the Hebraic law and history, has been transmitted 
century after century through formal education. The Jews 
inherit from their past a high regard for cultmre and 
learning. 

In spite of, or because of, their background, the Jews 
have been widely scorned. Whereas the Negroes have 
been treated as slaves or inferiors for three or four cen- 
turies, the Jews have been persecuted wherever they 
gained a foothold for well over two thousand years. How- 
ever, instead of decaying, they learned to adapt them- 
selves and to overcome obstacles. 

It is natural that, under these circumstances and with 
such incentives, the Jews should develop extra aggressive- 
ness and unusual abilities. Since education in America 
was a shibboleth of success, they sought it with unusual 
determination. Jewish parents, even those who had just 
emigrated to America, sent their children to school with 
an almost fierce resolve. They made unusual sacrifices and 
endured actual hardships to give them a higher education. 
Therefore, the Jewish youth should be expected to excel 
in the intelligence tests which are really measures of the 
quantity and quahty of formal education. 
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The Negroes, after less than a century of freedom, have 
already produced outstanding men and women in science, 
music, the theater, religion, literature, politics, education, 
jurisprudence, and other fields. They have proved them- 
selves amazingly adaptable to the American way of life. 
They are not only rapidly adopting the cultural heritage 
of America, but such figures as Booker T. Washington, 
George Washington Carver, Paul Robeson, Marion Ander- 
son, Roland Hayes, Glenn Settle and Judge Rivers have 
contributed creatively to that culture. In the Negro spir- 
itual and related ballads the Negro people have created 
a musical literature of a high order, one which not only 
uniquely expresses the experience of the Negro race but 
also the common religious heritage of most Americans. 
Because of its form and its content, this music has done 
much to endear the Negro race to the whites. 

CTilturally, the Negroes have acquired in a very short 
time a background of incentives which is leading them to 
make progressively better use of the educational facilities 
now available to them. Moreover, with the progress they 
have already made, it is only to be expected that they will 
become increasingly impatient with the restrictions and 
lack of incentives that impede their further progress. 

Does this mean that if vocational as well as educational 
opportunities were equal for all races and classes, the in- 
tellectual differences between them would disappear? 
Since we have never had a polyglot society in which such 
equality existed we cannot answer this question with cer- 
tainty. This we can say: Insofar as the American ideals 
of universal education and equal opportunity regardless 
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of race or class have become effective, the average intel- 
lectual differences between the various groups have be- 
come smaller. When the results of the intelligence tests 
given in this war are compared with those of the last 
war, the differences between racial groups, in my opinion, 
will be foimd to be significantly smaller. 

We have so far dealt with the tests that have shown 
the largest and most consistent differences between races, 
the so-called intelligence tests and tests of academic edu- 
cation. But education and intellect as measured by these 
tests are only one criterion of superiority. There are many 
other abilities of equal or greater importance. It happens 
that in the United States we have adopted academic in- 
telligence as om chief yardstick of excellence and have 
built around it the greatest system of free and compulsory 
education in the world’s history, our grade schools and 
high schools. The basic subjects throughout these grades 
are reading, writing, and of course, conversation. These, 
consequently, are the principal elements in most intel- 
ligence tests. Among the three R’s, arithmetic is a poor 
third. 

But there are other standards of excellence at least as 
valid as academic education. Among them are character 
and personality, leadership, musical talent, talent in the 
arts and crafts, mechanical and scientific ability. In all 
these -fields psychological tests show no consistently sub- 
stantial differences between races. 

In respect to musical talents, for instance, the Seashore 
tests in some studies have shown Negroes slightly superior 
to whites and in other studies have shown the reverse. 
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Music is not taught as universally or consistently as read- 
ing and writing. Moreover, these tests measure such basic 
talents as sense of pitch, rhythm, intensity, dissonance 
and melodic memory. These abihties, it has been estab- 
lished, are not much affected by musical training. There- 
fore, in the musical field, toe have a truer measure of 
innate capacities than toe do in respect to intelligence. 

Tests of speed of reaction show no consistent difference 
between races. The quickness of response to visual, au- 
ditory, or other stimuh does not vary consistently. In 
other words, the elementary perceptual faculties, out of 
which more complicated abihties are developed, have not 
been found much different in various race groups. This 
agrees with the fact that in athletic sports, motoring, avia- 
tion and all prusuits requiring the highest degree of 
mental and physical coordination all races compete on an 
almost equal footing. 

A good personahiy and character are just as important 
as a good mind. Personahty and character include such 
traits as social abffity, cooperativeness, emotional sta- 
bihty, leadership, self-rehance, honesty, good sportsman- 
ship, industry. There are now many tests which measure 
such traits with varying degrees of vahdity. Among them 
is a test^ which gives an S.Q., or Social Maturity Quo- 
tient, another^ which gives a P.Q., or Personahty Quo- 
tient. The I.Q., broadly speaking, measures what a per- 
son knows about people and things; the S.Q. and P.Q. 
measure what a person does about people and things. 
These tests have shown small or inconsistent differences 
between racial groups. 
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Moreover, and this is of major importance, the per- 
sonality tests as a group have revealed no diflFerences 
among whites paralleling their differences in intelhgence 
or education! Whites with a high I.Q. or many years of 
education are just as likely to rank low in personality 
tests as are whites with a low I.Q. and very little educa- 
tion, and vice versa. Not only my own experiments,^ but 
about seventy experiments by many other psychologists 
reveal this lack of agreement between the results of per- 
sonahty tests on the one hand and of intelligence tests or 
years of education on the other. To give but one example, 
sociologists as well as psychologists have shown that the 
higher the education, the lower the rate of marriage. 
Marriage has been proved one of the basic clues to per- 
sonahty. 

These findings show that the habits of a good person- 
ality are not being taught in the schools as are the habits 
of a good mind. Indeed, we know from experience that 
personality and character traits are acquired largely from 
parents, companions, chxurch or Simday school, gainful 
work, and by accident rather than through formal educa- 
tion. Our educational system has not even formulated the 
habits of an effective personality and a good character. 
Hence, it cannot teach such habits as thoroughly as it 
does the three R’s. 

Therefore, those races or groups whose academic edu- 
cation is low do not suffer a corresponding disadvantage 
in respect to personahty training. Equally, those whites 
or Negroes who have an unusual amount of formal educa- 
tion are not proportionately superior in character or per- 
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sonality. In short, the differences between races shown by 
psychological tests of personality and character traits are 
not consistent or significant. 

We have, thus far, carefully refrained from concluding 
that all races are inherently equal in ability or capacity. 
We have pointed out that, insofar as standardized psycho- 
logical tests are concerned, the only field in which there 
are appreciable and consistent differences is in the area 
of scholastic intelligence and academic education. Also 
that these differences tend to grow smaller as education 
and vocational opportunities become more equal 

A Conservative Interpretation of the Evidence 

Now let us assume that there are inherent racial or 
group differences which no amount of education or op- 
portunity can fully eradicate. Let us assume, for the sake 
of argument, that the Negroes, Indians, Mexicans and 
Portuguese are inferior and that the Scandinavian, Jewish, 
English and Americans are innately superior. Let us es- 
timate these differences to the best of our ability on the 
basis of the test evidence available. Let us base this esti- 
mate not only on the intelligence tests, but on the tests 
of character and personality, artistic and musical talents, 
mechanical and scientific abilities and other traits. 

An actual average of these test results even if possible 
would be unscientific. However, a scientific guess is per- 
missible, especially in view of the point we are about to 
make. My estimated average for all tests, on a scale in 
which scores range from 0 to 200, is as follows: 
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Scand. Jew. Eng. Amer. Mex. Negro Port. Ind. 

102 101 101 100 95 94 93 92 

According to this estimate, the average for the highest 
group is 102 and for the lowest 92, so that the averages 
for all races are 10 points or less apart. On a scale of 200 
this means a difference of 5 per cent between the lowest 
and the highest average. This is a little less than hah the 
differences in the averages of I.Q. scores alone, as already 
shown. Since the non-inteUigence tests show no consistent 
differences our estimate of the racial differences on all 
tests combined is conservative. What are the practical 
implications? 

A difference of only 5 per cent between the average of 
the highest and the lowest race, if innate and permanent, 
is large enough to be important. 

However, the average differences between races do not 
apply to the individtuds who make up each race. For ex- 
ample, because the average for the Indians is 5 per cent 
lower than the average for the Scandinavians, it does not 
foUow that every Indian is 5 per cent lower than every 
Scandinavian. In fact, 31 per cent of all Indians are equal 
or superior to 50 per cent of the Scandmavians. 

Though the average for the American whites is 100, 
about half of them would be above 100, the other half 
below. Therefore, if we think of individuals rather than 
of averages, some American whites are superior and 
others are relatively inferior. For every superior American 
there is an inferior American. 

Similarly, for every superior Scandinavian, Jew or 
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Englisliman there is one of the same race who is inferior. 
Moreover, the superior members of these races can almost 
be matched with the superior Americans, in proportion 
to their total population, of course. 

Negroes, Mexicans, and Indians also divide into those 
who are superior and those who are inferior. On the basis 
of our scale of 200, the percentage of superior Negroes 
and Indians is almost as high as the percentage of superior 
whites. The percentage of those inferior is only slightly 
larger than the percentage of inferior whites. 

In short, it is impossible to say, just because a person 
is black or white, red or yellow, that he is inferior or 
superior. The chances are not far from even that, picking 
any Indian at random, he will be as superior, or as in- 
ferior, as the first white man picked at random, if not 
actually, at least potentially. 

The real differences, the great differences, are between 
individuals, not between races. 

This fact is so simple and yet so difficult to grasp. It 
was only a few years ago that women were regarded as 
the intellectual inferiors of men. And yet, on all available 
tests it has been found that women are equal or only 
slightly below or above the average of men. But in estab- 
lishing this, it was also discovered that the real differences 
were not between men and women, but between superior 
men and inferior men, between superior women and in- 
ferior women. For every superior man there is an equally 
superior woman, and for every inferior woman there is 
an equally inferior man. 
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The consideration of individuals as individuals, on their 
personal merits, regardless of class, race or sex, is one of 
the most difficult of all mental habits to acquire. For the 
sake of peace and progress it is also one of the most im- 
portant of all habits to acquire. Without becoming in- 
volved in the scientific details, this habit coxild be, and 
should be, taught in all elementary schools. 

Probably the most important discovery from psycho- 
logical testing is that academic intelligence and person- 
ality do not go hand in hand.^ The person with many 
years of education is just as likely to be socially and emo- 
tionally immature as the person with very little schooling, 
and vice versa. 

Aside from the evidences of psychology are the statis- 
tics on the increase of crime, of gambling, of divorce, of 
alcoholism, of juvenile delinquency, of mob action. These 
increases have accompanied the greatest increase and 
spread of education in history. If the schools had taught 
the habits of personality and character as thoroughly as 
the habits of memorizing and thinking, the problems of 
race and class conflict would not be so acute today. These 
habits are just as susceptible to teaching as are the habits 
of reading and speUing. The habits of personality and 
character are mxiltitudinous, but their common denom- 
inator is a respect for and an ability to work •with others. 

Therefore, whatever the facts about racial differences, 
the important task of the schools is to teach pupils to 
regard each other as individuals. But to do this on a 
merely intellectual or academic level is not enough. It 
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must be done on a level of action and cooperation. It 
must be done in terms of the social habits that make for 
character and personality. In short, it must be done on a 
moral level. This calls for a radical revision in our present 
educational system which I have tried to suggest in the 
later chapters on education. 



a EQUALITY AND THE COMMON MAN 


Are men really equal? 

According to psychological findings they are not. In- 
deed, psychology may be defined as the science o£ human 
inequalities. Scientific psychology rests on the use of tests 
or standardized yardsticks of ability. There are now sev- 
eral thousands of tests measuring many aptitudes and 
abilities. No matter which test is given, individuals are 
foxmd to be unequal. Their inequalities vary from very 
slight to very great, from imbecility to genius. 

These differences are not necessarily due to unequal op- 
portunities. In the same family, for instance, one child 
may be a Phi Beta Kappa student while another child may 
not even be able to get into college. One may be popular, 
another impopular. One may be a successful business or 
professional man, another may not even be able to hold a 
job. One may marry happily, another may not marry at all. 
And yet each of them may have had equal advantages and 
opportunities. 

No matter how equal their advantages^ individuals de- 
velop unequally. Equal opportunities do not bring equal 
restilts. 

Furthermore, no matter how high the standard of liv- 
ing, individuals still develop unequally. For example, the 
growing prosperity of a couple may enable them to give 
greater advantages to their last child than to their first, 

95 
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Stifl the child upon whom the family has lavished all the 
educational opportunities which money can buy may be 
far surpassed by an older brother who had to learn the 
hard way. In two families, one rich and one poor, the rich 
children may begin well and end as failures, whereas the 
poor children may begin at a seeming disadvantage and 
achieve success. 

The ultimate diferences between individuals have little 
relation to the social or economic status in which they are 
born. The eminent English psychologist, William Mc- 
Dougall,®^ once described experiments which he inter- 
preted as proving that the children of the aristocrats and 
the wealthy are more intelhgent than those of “good plain 
citizens.” Many experiments since then have proved quite 
clearly that this is not true. Given equal educational op- 
portunities, the children of “ordinary citizens” do just as 
well or just as poorly as the children of more favored 
families. Even without equal opportunities the children of 
the lower income groups tend to be just as successful or 
unsuccessful in school as the children of the higher income 
groups.^ 

There are two apparently contradictory trends in edu- 
cation. One is to give aU children equal opportunities, the 
other is to give exceptional opportunities to the gifted. For 
instance, special classes for the naturally bright children 
are often provided so that they will not be retarded by the 
naturally dull. Psychologists have conducted elaborate ex- 
periments with so-called “genius children,” children with 
an Intelligence Quotient of about 1.80. Over a period of 
years selected groups of such children have been given 
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special education in the hope that they would develop 
into great intellects. The results have been very disap- 
pointing. It seems that such children do not carry out their 
early promise in later life just because they are given im- 
usual opportimities. 

In short, no matter how people are treated, whether 
equally or xmequally, whether on a high or a low level of 
living, they respond as individuals. Somehow they de- 
velop different kinds and degrees of abihty and character 
no matter what the circumstances. Nothing can be more 
important than a favorable environment. But, no matter 
how favorable the environment, individuals develop wide 
differences. 

Therefore, if aU races were of equal abffity, on the aver- 
age, and had absolutely equal opportunities, the race 
problem would be far from solved. This is because the im- 
portant differences are within races, not between races. 
There would stiU be la2y whites and ambitious whites, 
shiftless Negroes and industrious Negroes, well-to-do Ne- 
groes and those in poverty, successful Jews and Jews who 
are failures. 

Furthermore, if the Marxian ideal of a classless society 
could be realized, and every human being started on an 
absolutely equal basis, the economic struggle would stiU 
be far from a solution. The differences between Cain and 
Abel, between Jacob and Esau, between Joseph and his 
brethren, between David and Uriah, between Peter and 
Judas Iscariot, would still remain. These differences are 
the basic causes of social conflict and social progress at 
any level of society, in any age, and under any political 
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system. The elimination of capitalism or the profit system 
does not eliminate the profit motive, as Communist Russia 
has weU demonstrated. Indeed, it may release it in a far 
more ruthless form. 


Paradox of Scientific vs. Moral Equality 

If the inequality of individuals is so obviously the true 
order of nature, what becomes of the claim that all men 
are essentially equal? Is Thomas Jefferson s famous phrase 
that “all men are created equal,” a pohtical fiction rather 
than a self-evident truth? 

According to scientific and factual standards, the state- 
ment that aU men are created equal is false. According to 
rehgious and moral standards it is true. This seeming con- 
tradiction illustrates the great possible difference between 
scientific truth and moral truth. Unless this real difference 
is clearly understood, the entire problem of equality is 
botmd to remain in the very confusion that exists today. 

The doctrine of equality and the common man is many 
centuries older than the scientific proofs of his inequal- 
ities. It stems directly from the belief in the soul and its 
immortality. According to many religions, every person, 
no matter what his race or station, is endowed with a soul. 
The worth of a man’s soul is held to be far above the 
worth or worthlessness of his earthly existence. What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul? According to the Christian religion, the soul is man’s 
connecting link with God. It makes all men the sons of 
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God and in this sense equal. The soul knows no distinc- 
tion of color, caste or wealth. No one can take these with 
him. 

The modem doctrines of the dignity of man and the 
worth of the common man rest squarely on this old-fash- 
ioned foundation. Unfortunately, organized religion, in- 
stead of reinterpreting its old-fashioned tmths in modem 
terms, has largely surrendered them to the onslaughts of 
science and the social studies. For instance, the doctrine of 
the soul and immortality, so frowned on by science, is 
really a dramatic expression of the supreme value of every 
individual. In pohtical terms, it means that the soul, not 
the social or the economic system, hves on. The individual, 
not the state, has ultimate value. Therefore, the state 
exists for the individual as in a democracy, and not the 
individual for the state, as in Fascism and Communism. 

Nowhere is this old-fashioned tmth more evident than 
in the doctrine of natural rights as embodied in the Decla- 
ration of Independence and in the early history of Amer- 
ica. "We hold these tmths to be self-evident:” wrote 
Thomas JeflFerson, “that aU men are created equal: that 
they are endowed by their creator with certain natmal 
and inalienable rights.” These rights and freedoms, then 
enumerated and amplified in the Bill of Rights, are de- 
fined as more important than the government of King 
George, more important than any particular government, 
including the new government of the United States, more 
important even than the descisions of a majority in this 
new Republic. America has remained a Republic or a 
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limited democracy as long as she has just because these 
basic rights in which aU men are equal have not been too 
much impaired by majority rule. The rights of minorities, 
until recently, have been held just as sacred as the rights 
of majorities. 

In the face of growing scientific proof that individuals 
are unequal, religion teaches that Aeir equality is more 
important than their diflFerenc^. For instance, the I.Q. or 
Intelligence Quotient has been increasingly used to 
classify children as superior or inferior in intellectual ca- 
pacity. Though of great educational value, this test has 
undoubtedly helped to foster intellectual class conscious- 
ness. It has given some individuals a damaging sense of 
inferiority, others a damaging sense of superiority. 

The religious doctrine of equahty says, in effect, that no 
single test or any collection of tests can measure the true 
nature of any person. The unique potentiality of the in- 
dividual escapes all these mechanistic devices. Whether 
the test be in terms of wealth or poverty, scholastic 
achievement, votes received, they all fail to reveal the per- 
son’s true worth. All individuals are equal in the sense that 
they possess powers beyond the scope of science to define 
or gauge. 

Thus, the concept of equality is a rebuke to the preten- 
sions of psychology, psychoanalysis, psychiatry and aU 
those little theories that catalogue man in types or de- 
scribe him as a collection of complexes, habits, drives, and 
other interchangeable parts. The concept of equality is a 
pronouncement of the limitless mystery and possibilities 
of the individual. 
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Faith in the Possibilities of the Individual 

This does not mean that the concept of equahty is a 
vague and mystical sort of truth. Quite the contrary, it 
represents facts just as hard and practical as any in the 
field of science. To give but a single example we call at- 
tention to the phenomenal success of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous in helping chronic alcoholics to rehabilitate them- 
selves. With a religious moral concept of the individual, 
Alcoholics Anonymous has succeeded where psychiatry, 
psychoanalysis, and other mechanistic methods have 
failed. Many scientists have testified to this success and 
many are making a study of the philosophy which made it 
possible. 

The concept of equality is basically a rehgious faith in 
the possibilities of the individual. It is significant that the 
great exponents of equality and the common man, from 
Moses and Jesus to Jefferson and Lincoln, were men of 
transcending superiority. They were interested in the 
common man not because he was common but because 
he might be imcommon, not for what he was but for what 
he might become. Indeed, it seems to take an uncom- 
monly superior man to believe fully in equality and the 
common man. Thomas Jefferson, the Great Commoner, is 
the perfect'example. 

Thus, while science emphasizes tifie facts of individual 
differences the doctrine of equality inspires and helps to 
create these differences. It does not state that all men 
must become equal; it states that dll men have equal rights 
to make the most of their inequalities. 
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This dogma is the foimdation of all morals and justice. 
It says, in eflfect, that every person is so equal in worth 
that no other person has the right to infringe on his pos- 
sibilities. No man has a right to enrich himself at the ex- 
pense of another. When it comes to stopping for a red 
traffic light, the man ia a limousine is no better than the 
man in a jalopy. When it comes to bearing false witness, 
coveting and stealing, no one can be excused because he 
is richer or poorer than his neighbor. Morals are like the 
lanes in a swimming race or the rules in a football game. 
They are the guides which permit every individual to make 
the most of himself without injustice to his neighbors. 

Justice, the blindfold woman with the scales, is the 
symbol of this equality. If a Negro and a white man stand 
in the scales with opposing claims. Justice caimot see their 
color and her scales must weigh by the impersonal stand- 
ards of the law. If one claimant is poor and the other rich. 
Justice is still blind and must weigh the merits of the 
claims as though both men were equally rich or equally 
poor. In short, under the moral law, all men are equal, re- 
gardless of color, class, or creed. 


Tragic Exception of the Negro 

Therefore, laws and customs which condemn the Negro 
to an inferior status or which prevent him from making 
the most of his potentialities are definitely immoral. It is 
one of the strange anomalies of history that America, the 
first country to give large scope to the concept of equality, 
excepted an entire race from its provisions. By tacit con- 
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sent, the Negroes were not included under the phrase 
“All men are created equal.” The early constitutions of 
several Southern states specified that “All freemen . . . are 
equal in rights,” thus making the slaves an exception. 

America has paid enormous penalties, including the 
Civil War, for her subordination of the Negroes. While 
great progress has been made in removing these restric- 
tions, enough still remain to constitute a serious threat to 
social harmony. The greatest threat, in the authors 
opinion, arises from the extent to which race riots and 
crimes tend to obscure the far more serious dangers of 
economic and class warfare. The sooner the discrimination 
agamst Negroes is done away with, the clearer and more 
understandable will become the problem of class warfare. 

The Modem Concept of Equality and the Common Man 

The modem and popular concept of equality and the 
common man is quite different from the historic Ameri- 
can concept or that described, for mstance, by De Tocque- 
ville in his two volumes. Democracy in America,^ and 
more recently by Henry Alonzo Myers ua his brilliant little 
book. Are Men Equal.^ According to this newer doctrine, 
people in the United States do not have equality because 
they are unequal economically. Its emphasis is not so 
much on equality of opportunity as on equality of results. 
It insists that the common man must improve his position 
by using his mass power to reform the economic system. 
This modem concept refers to the common man often by 
such terms as the “Httle man,” the “little people,” the 
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“average man ” tke “forgotten man.” According to this 
concept, the common man is a sad fellow who is always 
being exploited by somebody. Through no fault of his own 
he is relatively underprivileged, downtrodden, inade- 
quately nourished. He is the victim of a system of eco- 
nomic inequalities. 

While the lot of the common man has been widely de- 
plored his condition has never been objectively defined. 
Who, specifically, is this common man? In the United 
States, according to the available statistics, he is a man 
who, in nine cases out of ten, has one or more radios in 
working order. More often than not he sleeps between 
sheets and has access to an inside toilet and bathroom. 
If he is a farmer and has no inside toilet or bathroom, he 
is still likely to own his own automobile. If a city dweller, 
he usually reads a daily newspaper. He enjoys his daily 
quota of cigars or cigarettes and, quite often, beer or 
liquor. His children, in addition to their milk, have several 
“cokes” or soft drinks a day. His home or apartment, if a 
city dweller, is usually wired for electricity and, the 
chances are, contains an electric refrigerator or an icebox. 
His children, with few exceptions, will have all or at least 
part of a high-school education. 

As compared with the common man in Europe, Russia, 
rbina and in fact most of the world, the common man of 
the United States is a bloated plutocrat. Never in the his- 
tory of the world have the great masses of a nation 
achieved so high a level of economic equality and privi- 
lege. Why, then, the popular ideology in America of the 
“little man,” the “little people,” the “forgotten man”? 
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First of all, because the common man is defined not by 
what he has but by what the uncommon man has. In com- 
parison with the management and entertainment class, 
the large property owners and the possessors of acquired 
or inherited capital, the average American still seems rela- 
tively poor and underprivileged. These inequalities, 
vividly dramatized by the movies and other popular 
media, are continuously stressed by the advocates of the 
common man in such a way as to stimulate his jealousies 
and hatreds. Political demagogues have discovered this to 
be the surest formula by which to exploit the emotions of 
the masses. Hence their persistent emphasis on the 
“haves” versus the “have-nots,” the “greedy” versus the 
“needy,” the scheming landlord versus the long-suffering 
tenant, and similar black and white contrasts. 

The concept of the common man, increasingly since the 
time of Marx, has become an ideological device for the 
creation of class consciousness and class warfare. The fact 
that, according to public opinion polls, upwards of 85 per 
cent of aU Americans consider themselves members of the 
middle class does not alter their susceptibility to this kind 
of psychological provocation. As De TocqueviUe®® ex- 
pressed it, “the desire for equality always becomes more 
insatiable in proportion as equality becomes more com- 
plete.” 

The Ideology of the Scapegoat 

However, the modem doctrine of the common man 
goes far beyond the play on his desires for equality. It ap- 
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peals to his most vulnerable weakness. It says to him: The 
reason you have so little is not because you are less able 
but because your neighbor has so much. It is not your 
fault, it is the fault of the system. This system is run for 
the profit of the few rather than the use or good of the 
many. Your wages are not higher because the managers 
and millionaires take much of what really should he yours. 
There is just so much land to go around and if one man 
owns a thousand acres it means that a thousand common 
men, like you, are kept from having one acre each. There 
is just so much natural wealth in the country, and the few 
who got in ahead of you are keeping you from getting 
your share. You are the poor victim who has been ex- 
ploited by the man who has more than his just share. 

This, with high-sounding variations, is the basic theme 
in the modem ideology of equality and the common man. 
We do not claim that this is the entire doctrine, but this is 
its common denominator. It is almost the exact opposite 
of the classical or religious concept of equahty. Instead of 
appealing to man’s strength it appeals to his weakness. 
Instead of urging him to improve his own talents it urges 
him to revolutionize the social system. Instead of praising 
the man who has achieved success, it condemns him as 
having prospered at the expense of the common man. The 
successful man is thus made the scapegoat for the less suc- 
cessful. The common man, instead of being inspired to 
make the most of himself, is encouraged to make the most 
of his scapegoat. 

This ideology represents psychological suicide. It tends 
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to destroy the most original and creative forces within the 
individual. 

In my work with hundreds of people and their prob- 
lems, I found that some accepted responsibility for their 
troubles while others did not. The outlook for the former 
was usually hopeful, for the latter dismal. The latter had 
acquired the habit of scapegoat thinking or feeling. They 
had learned to blame their parents, or their employers, or 
conditions in childhood, or some peculiar complex, or the 
system— anyone but themselves— for their diBBculties. 
Therefore, since they believed others responsible for their 
failure they also held others responsible for their success. 
They had surrendered the power to make the most of 
themselves. Psychologically, they had buried the one, five 
or ten talents with which they had been endowed. 


The Defeatism of Modern Science 

This suicidal tendency toward scapegoat thinking is not 
an accident and is not limited to the racial and economic 
fields. It is the basic element in the false ideologies which 
have come to dominate our time. As I have pointed out at 
length in The Rediscovery of Man, all the sciences have 
contributed to the belief that man is the victim of a mech- 
anistic world and anything but the captain of his soul. 
Physics and chemistry have described the universe as a 
machine operating by immutable laws of cause and effect. 
Man is but a cog in this machine. Astronomy has revealed 
an infini te universe of wheels within wheels held together 
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by forces of gravity. In this great system man is an infini- 
tesimal dot of little consequence. Geology and evolution 
portray him as little more &an a monkey. Biology has de- 
scribed Tua-n as a physical organism whose behavior is de- 
termined by internal bits of machinery. Jacques Loeb, dis- 
covering certain of these mechanisms which he called 
tropisms, concluded that man — ^his fears, his hopes, his 
mistakes, his aspirations— is merely the interaction of myr- 
iad tropisms. Endocrinology, discovering certain glands, 
tells us an elaborate story of the glands regelating per- 
sonality. Psychiatrists have repeatedly told us that types 
of personahty, the cycloid, the epileptoid, the schizo- 
phrenic, are inherited and there is little the individual can 
do to change himself. 

The I.Q., psychologists have taught, is hereditary and 
therefore individuals cannot do much to raise it. Phobias, 
drunkenness, hysterics and the common mental ailments, 
according to modem psychiatry, are not the results of a 
person’s sins against himself and society; they are pro- 
duced by the pressures and tensions of our times. Accord- 
ing to Freud and psychoanalysis, people’s difficulties are 
caused by complexes hidden in the subconscious mind 
over which they have no control. Every science and 
pseudo-science has contributed toward the fallacy that 
man is the helpless product of his environment, his par- 
ents, his social status, his economic condition, etc. Our 
everyday vocabulary has become one of intellectual su- 
perstitions and pseudo-scientific recipes for defeat. 

With such a background it is not surprising that this 
degrading fallacy has reached its climax in the current 
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doctrine of equality and the common man. According to 
this doctrine, the common man is the unfortunate victim 
of an unjust economic system while the xmcommon man 
is its undeserving beneficiary. Therefore the common man 
is urged, by the apostles of this creed, to pool his personal 
weakness through labor imions, labor and socialist parties, 
picketing and other forms of mass action. If he does this 
he can, by sheer weight of numbers, seize what he con- 
siders his just dues. He can, by the power of the ballot or 
by overwhelming physical force, quickly take from the 
present owners what he might not achieve through per- 
sonal ability. He can, by crippling the uncommon man, 
especially the business class, lessen the existing economic 
equahties. 

Thus, the modern doctrine of equality and the common 
man is essentially the defeatist ideology of the scapegoat. 
As the Nazi Germans were indoctrinated to blame the 
Jews for their troubles so the common man is being taught 
to blame capitalism and the capitalists. Whether imder 
the guise of Communism, Fascism, Socialism or the new 
Social Gospel, this is the ideology for creating class war- 
fare. Systematically, it has been converting the natural 
avarice and passions of men, bad enough when let alone, 
into an elaborate, program for their speedy gratification at 
the expense of the uncommon man. 

It is beside the point to argue that a capitalistic system 
produces imjust iaequalities. Let us hasten to admit that 
it does. Any system wiU. Our point is that the anti-capital- 
ist scapegoat ideology embraces the worst features of 
capitahsm. The chief fault of capitalism has been its em- 
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phasis on material values at the expense of moral values 
(see Chapter 3). In its headlong pursuit of material 
wealth it has neglected the very morals which made its 
achievement possible. Its spectacular success in the 
United States could not have taken place without the au- 
thority of Judaeo-Christian ethics. 

But, whereas capitalism weakened this moral authority 
by accident, the scapegoat ideology would destroy it by 
design. Marxian Communism openly calls for the destruc- 
tion of Christian morality, and the modem doctrine of the 
common man calls for its destruction rmder the holy cloak 
of “democratic action.” The basic appeal in either case is 
to the profit motive in its most negative form, that is, re- 
distribution. American capitahsm has been based on the 
principle that, in order to increase the profits of the few 
it is necessary to increase the profits of the many. Hence, 
Ford and the low-priced automobile and countless similar 
events. The scapegoat ideology, however, is based on the 
principle that in order to increase the profits of the many 
the common man must first curtail the profits of the few. 

If the example of Nazi Germany has not taught us the 
dangers of a scapegoat ideology like this it has not taught 
us much. Even now, the chief reason given for prejudice 
against the Jews in America, according to our survey (see 
Chapter 2), was that they had too much whereas the chief 
reason given for prejudice against the Negroes was that 
they wanted too much. Thus both minorities tend to be- 
come scapegoats. From the one we should like to take, and 
from the other we should like to withhold. 
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Confusing the Profit System with the Profit Motive 

No matter how lofty the aim, this ideology is ruinous. 
The goal of Christian Socialism, for example, is a state 
which owns or controls all wealth and administers it for 
the greatest good of the greatest ntunber. To attain this 
goal it must abolish private capitalism and the profit sys- 
tem. This, the advocates of Christian Socialism reason, 
would merely be destroying a work of the devil which has 
prevented men from achieving true brotherhood. 

They fail to see that in abolishing the profit system they 
would not be abolishing the profit motive. In sacrificing 
the scapegoat, they would not be purifying the common 
man. On the contrary, the principal appeal of Christian 
Socialism, like that of Communism, is to the profit motive. 
It figuratively takes the common man up on a high mourv- 
tain and tells him: All that you see will be yours if you will 
hut eliminate the property owners and the profit system! 

Moreover, this ideology appeals to the profit motive in 
its most negative form. Its emphasis is on taking rather 
than on making, on the division of wealth rather than on 
its creation, on the partition of goods rather than on their 
production. In the name of equahty and brotherhood, 
the common man is being bombarded -with high-sounding 
phrases most of which can be reduced to one lowest com- 
mon denominator: Thou shalt covet thy neighbor’s wealth. 

Collective Bargaining Becomes Collective Bludgeoning 

This use of the profit motive, whether by Christians or 
pagans, has already had and will continue increasingly 
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to have serious consequences. One of the most obvious is 
the change in the character of the leadership of the United 
States in recent years. This change is from leaders who are 
primarily doers to leaders who are primarily talkers; from 
the man of principles without eloquence to the man of 
eloquence without principles; from the industrial genius 
chiefly concerned with organizing for greater production 
to the labor union genius chiefly concerned with organiz- 
ing for a bigger share. 

Symptomatic of this change is the tremendous growth 
of arbitration boards, fact-finding commissions, concilia- 
tion services, national, state and local labor boards. All 
these boards are devices to facilitate the process of col- 
lective bargaining between management and labor imions. 
Actually, they emphasize the failure of collective bargain- 
ing, which, in the absence of elementary morals and im- 
partial laws, was bound to fail. It was doomed because 
leaders able to arouse the more violent passions of men 
could always outdo the leaders whose ability lay in or- 
ganizing men's energies for orderly work. It was doomed 
because its collective aspect lay chiefly in the collection of 
overwhehnmg munbers to coerce a scapegoat minority. As 
one commentator expressed it, collective bargaining has 
become collective bludgeoning. 

Thus collective bargaining has already gone far to 
transform the capitalistic system of making profits into an 
energy-consuming wrangle for dividing profits. The slogan, 
“solidarity forever,” is itself an appeal to force rather than 
reason, to emotion rather than to deliberation. It means 
that one group of Americans should organize themselves 
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solidly against the rest. Therefore it is destined to create 
disunity instead of soHdarity even among the masses and 
imions whom it is supposed to imite. Aheady we see deep 
schisms between the great imions, bitter jiirisdictional 
fights between local unions, and frequent quarrels within 
the unions themselves. The net result, as we can now 
foresee, is a general decrease in the production of wealth 
with its inevitable consequence, inflation. The greater the 
quarrels over the division, the less there will be to divide, 
and the less there is to divide, the more ruthless will be 
the struggle for what remains. 

In a free economy and xmder impartial laws, unions 
could play a constructive part. Under the prevailing ide- 
ology, unionism can be but an intermediate stage in the 
development of class warfare. The persistent appeal to the 
negative side of the profit motive, the emphasis upon 
division rather than on creation of wealth, must in- 
evitably lead to moral anarchy and economic chaos. In 
addition to class against class and one pressure group 
against another, neighbor will be pitted against neighbor 
and brother against brother. The respect for law and its 
deliberations will increasingly give way to impetuous and 
violent short cuts. 


Two Brands of Justice and the Resulting Legal Chaos 

Already this scapegoat ideology has led to a reversal of 
the traditional American philosophy of jurisprudence. It 
has given us a theory which now dominates the Supreme 
Court and many of our lower courts. According to this 
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theory, the duty of the courts is to administer the law not 
on the basis of equality but on the basis of inequality. 
People should be judged not as though they were equals 
but in such a way as to make them equal. 

Consequently we now have two brands of justice, one 
kind for the scapegoat, another kind for the common 
man; one kind for the employers, another kind for the 
unions; one kind for those with property, another kind for 
those without. This is known as the general welfare theory 
of jurisprudence. It calls on judges to interpret the law, 
not as written, but according to their own opinion of what 
will further the general welfare. It deliberately sets out to 
“lift the dead hand of the Constitution” which, among 
other things, prescribes that laws may be changed only 
by the people and their elected legislators and not by the 
courts. In short, it calls for a government not of laws but 
of lawyers, not of impartial judges but of biased reformers. 
As one popular journal put it quite mildly: “The unprec- 
edented judgment and the human whim seem definitely 
on the increase in American jurisprudence.” 

The result has been growing chaos in the legal field and 
growing contempt for the law in every phase of American 
life. Never in its history has the Supreme Court been so 
spht by dissensions or been so erratic in its legal reasoning. 
As already pointed out, it has virtually declared stealing, 
slander and violence legal when conducted .by labor 
unions, thus reversing the decisions of the lower courts 
who had foimd such acts illegal. These and related de- 
cisions have had a paralyzing effect on the administration 
of law throughout the land. They have encouraged or- 
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ganized lawlessness and mass picketing to such an extent 
that cities and towns often find themselves virtually help- 
less. 

Why should anyone be surprised, therefore, at such 
newspaper headlines as, “Greatest Crime Wave in History 
Sweeping the Country,” which appeared so frequently to- 
ward the end of 1945? Certainly the lack of wealth or 
money was not the cause. Never before had so many had 
so much. But how could a nation expect to foster crimes 
of violence on an organized basis without encouraging 
crimes by rmorganized individuals? From pushmg a man 
out of the gateway to his plant it is only a step to push- 
ing him off a street car or bus. From hitting him with a 
picket sign it is not far to hitting him with a blackjack. 
From overturning his auto it is not far to stealing an 
auto. The underlying cause for the increase in crime, we 
have tried to show, is the breakdown in morals generally. 
But hastening the process is the ideology which sanctions 
crime when committed by organizations in behalf of the 
common man. 


Equality Under the Traditional American Creed 

Such are some of the implications of the modem doc- 
trine of equality and the common man and we have only 
begun to see its destructive consequences. These conse- 
quences are stiff being obscured and even delayed by the 
momentum of om: past, a momentum gathered imder the 
traditional American Creed with its totally different em- 
phasis on equality. 
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In the young America, for the first time, the doctrine of 
equality received free scope. Here, for the first time, peo- 
ple of all degrees received wide freedom to develop their 
unique potentialities. How far this has gone is illustrated 
by the current practice of vocational guidance in the 
schools. Youngsters are given a battery of tests to deter- 
mine their capacities and personality traits, and with these 
aids, are helped to choose the education and vocation 
which will develop their highest potentialities. The fathers 
may have been laborers, shoemakers or truck drivers. 
Their sons may become doctors, professors, businessmen 
or capitalists. Thus, the doctrine of equahty in America, 
by fostering the inequalities of men, has substituted an 
aristocracy of talent for one of caste. There is no rigid 
caste system in the United States. Any man is free to be- 
come anything, including President. 

Probably the most important difference between the 
traditional and modem concept of the common man was 
the absence of the scapegoat ideology with its defeatist 
psychology. Equality meant giving every individual the 
greatest possible freedom to develop his unique inequal- 
ities. It did not mean encouraging the individual to blame 
the successful man or the capitalistic system if he fell short 
of his goal. It fostered and cherished the inequalities of 
men instead of trying to regiment them through an all- 
powerful state. It included the thesis that a maximum of 
freedom and personal responsibility was impossible with- 
out a minimum of government. 

As a result, the United States is today the only nation 
willing and able to feed and finance much of the rest of 
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the world, including even the socialist and totalitarian 
States who repudiate this American doctrine. 

The Rise of the Middle Glass 

Under capitalism, according to Marxian Communism, 
the workers must inevitably grow poorer and more nu- 
merous while the owners grow richer and less numerous. 
Almost the exact opposite has taken place in the United 
States. The proletariat, defined as the industrial workers, 
have become richer and relatively less numerous while the 
owners have been receiving a decreasing share of the 
wealth. The most conspicuous development, however, has 
been the phenomenal growth of the middle class as a di- 
rect result of capitalism, American style. 

The Marxists prophesied a rapid, inevitable polarization 
of classes into proletariat and bourgeoisie, with the virtual 
eclipse of the middle class. How far wrong they were has 
been clearly shown by Lewis Corey in an analysis of the 
United States Census Bureau data and other government 
reports. In 1870 the “proletariat” or industrial workers were 
SO per cent of the gainfully employed population; in 1920 
they were 37 per cent, but by 1940 had fallen to 31 per 
cent. In 1870 the middle class constituted 20 per cent of 
the gainfully employed, but by 1940 had risen to 32 per 
cent of the total. In short, the middle class had become 
larger than the proletariat. 

Two major causes, according to Dr. Corey, were respon- 
sible: “The growing trend toward use of automatic ma- 
chines and automatic plants which displaces manual work- 
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ers while it multiplies the number of technical-managerial 
and clerical employees; and the constant growth of profes- 
sional and personal services, much of them to serve work- 
ers themselves as their living standards and leisure rise.” 
He might as well have named one major cause, private 
capitalism as it has worked under the traditional American 
Creed of equality. 

How tliis system has encouraged the unique inequalities 
of men and their development from common men into im- 
common men is dramatically shown by Dr. Coreys data. 
While industrial workers, or the “proletariat,” during the 
period 1870 to 1940 multiplied five times, the technical- 
managerial group multiplied sixteen times, salesmen and 
salespeople twelve times, and the salaried professional 
group thirteen times. The latter includes teachers, re- 
porters and editors, actors, designers, musicians, librarians, 
trained nurses, rehgious and social workers, accountants 
and many new professions. The white-collar group which 
includes commercial travelers, sales agents, salespeople, 
clerks, stenographers and bookkeepers, multipHed twenty 
times. 

Teachers in the social studies often attribute America’s 
high standard of living to her great natural resources. 
Russia, Great Britain, South America, Africa have also 
had great resources. Dr. Corey attributes it to the indus- 
trial and technological revolutions. These were not revo- 
lutions at all but the orderly and painstaking efforts of 
many inventors, scientists, promoters, organizers, adver- 
tisers and other enterprisers. They represent not so much 
the unleashed energies of steam, water power, electricity. 
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coal and oil as the unleashed energies and creativeness of 
many individuals. The United States has had no monopoly 
of these resources but, under the American doctrine of 
equality, more common men than ever before have been 
enabled to become uncommon men. 

This is the creed which Americans are now busily re- 
pudiating for the new doctrine of the common man and 
the ideology of the scapegoat. This is the creed for which 
sociahsts would now substitute the doctrine, “production 
for use instead of for profit.” As Dr. Irving Langmuir,®’^ 
scientist and Nobel prize winner, has pointed out, we are 
adopting some of the worst features of Communism which 
are now discarded in Russia, while the Russians are in- 
corporating into their Communist government the best 
features of our capitalist system. 

Communist Russia was also foimded on the principle, 
production for use instead of profit. Since then it has gone 
to great lengths in restoring profit incentives. As Dr. 
Langmuir points out, in 1931 the Soviet Government 
adopted the policy that the rates of pay should be de- 
termined not by a man’s needs but by his services, not by 
how much he could use but by how much he contributed. 
Therefore, industrial workers are paid wherever possible 
on a piecework basis with especially high rates for that 
part of a man’s production by which he exceeded his 
quota. 

T his is exactly opposite to the recent trend in the 
United States. Thirty years ago, piecework and incentive 
rates of pay were common practice. Today, piecework and 
production incentives have been largely abolished as a 
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direct result of labor-management controversies. Individ- 
uals able and willing to produce more are often restrained 
by tbeir fellow workers. Feather bedding and made work, 
such as having two workers for the work of one, or a 
stand-by orchestra where recorded music is being played, 
or a stand-by worker where musical records are being 
changed by an automatic turn table, have become com- 
mon practice. 

Today, managers of industries in Russia often receive 
far more, both in material rewards and in privileges, than 
do corresponding managers in the United States. Whereas 
the latter are taxed up to 85 per cent or more of their in- 
come, the Russian government has no surtaxes. It does 
not believe in weakening its incentives by high taxes. In- 
stead, managers are often given homes, both winter and 
summer homes, staffs of servants, automobiles and chauf- 
feurs, and extra rations. 

In short, Russian Communism, having started with the 
scapegoat ideology of the classless society, is now delib- 
erately cultivating the inequalities of its people; whereas 
the United States, whose system of equahty has produced 
the greatest collection of talents the world has ever seen, 
is systematically destroying that system through a dis- 
credited scapegoat ideology. 

The true issue here is not the profit motive or the profit 
system. The profit motive is an aspect of human nature 
which will be present under any system. Every system is 
bound to be a profit system whether it be state capitalism 
or private capitahsm, socialism or free enterprise, efficient 
or inefficient, orderly or disorderly. 
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The true issue is the brotherhood and dignity of man. 
Men cannot become brothers or raise their common level 
by stepping on the bodies of a scapegoat minority. They 
cannot become brothers by joining an economic chaia 
gang. They cannot retain their dignity and at the same 
time vote themselves into a regimented economy. Men 
cannot have their equality guaranteed by a paternalistic 
socialism and still remain either free or equal. 

If this is true of all men, it is even truer of races. If the 
equality of Negroes as distinguished from individuals gen- 
erally must be guaranteed by law or force, it is a poor 
thing at best. Negroes like whites want the kind of equal- 
ity that will enable them to make the most of their in- 
equalities. True equality springs from moral groimds 
which, instead of forcing people into a strait jacket, en- 
courages every individual to make the most of himself and 
the individual cannot do this except insofar as he helps 
others do the same. This is the American Creed, with 
its doctrine of equality and the common man, based on 
the Judaeo-Christian morality. Though never fully real* 
ized, it is still man’s best hope for social harmony. 



7. MEN OF GOOD WILL AND MEN OF GOOD 
SENSE 


Many boads to the hell of race and class conflict are paved 
with good intentions. The laudable ideals of reformers and 
the methods they use are by no means synonymous. While 
we look apprehensively for the machinations of Fascists 
and Communists, group hatreds are being openly aroused 
by well-meaning liberals, politicians and clergymen. Their 
activities are doubly effective because expressed in terms 
of lofty ideals and sentiments. In the warm glow of these 
ideals the techniques used and their effectiveness in stir- 
ring up and organizing group hatreds are lost sight of. 

We have already described some of these techniques in 
the economic struggle. Here men of good will have 
formalized the conflict between labor and capitalists and 
have inflamed class hatreds to a point probably beyond 
control. This is not to say that they have created class 
struggle out of whole cloth. Its ingredients were present 
first, and always will be so long as people of varying abil- 
ity strive to improve their condition. 

What these high-minded reformers did not appreciate 
was the psychological axiom that the emotions of indi- 
viduals are a thousand times more explosive when organ- 
ized, and that the chaotic hatreds of a group are infinitely 
more destnictive when rationalized by an ideology. The 
hungry person may steal a quart of milk, but the well-fed 
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mob will dump thousands of gallons into the gutter and 
has often done so with impimity. The enraged individual 
may smash a factory window, but the educated emotions 
of a labor organization may result in cripphng the ma- 
chinery of an entire factory or the transportation system 
of an entire city and even a nation. 

Physical violence and the destruction of property may 
be whoUy repugnant to individuals as such. However, 
when organized and marching behind the banners of some 
ideology these same individuals commit mass violence 
and wholesale destruction with no sense of guilt. Emo- 
tions so channelized, as for instance, through the ideology 
of labor vs. capital, are more dangerous even than the 
relatively spontaneous outbreak of a lynching mob. The 
latter may be a passing incident, whereas the former is a 
cumulative explosive force. 

The Ku Klux Klan, in its day, was an ideological move- 
ment. Its banner was the fiery cross. Though organized in 
secret, its course was dehberately planned and led to a 
long series of racial persecutions. Fortunately for race 
harmony in the United States, there has been little sys- 
tematic cultivation of new race ideologies in recent dec- 
ades. However, there are signs that new racial ideologies 
are in the making. The revival of the Ku Klux Klan or the 
creation of similar hate organizations in more virulent 
form has been freely predicted. The first step in this 
process is the provocation and aggravation of existing race 
prejudices. 

Speaking of this in coimection with the South, a keen 
student®® said: “The younger Negroes, better educated 
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than their predecessors, readers of the violent and often 
incendiary Negro press, sharply intent on securing what 
they take to be their rights, and more resentful of the 
restraints under which they live, are developing a bitter 
hatred for the whites. The younger whites, in turn, are 
developing an equally bitter hatred for Negroes, while the 
older members of both races stand bewildered and help- 
less to prevent what may become a tragic clash between 
these tragic peoples. From without Nazi, Japanese, and 
American Fascist propaganda operates to set the races 
against each other, while Southern demagogues add to 
the hatreds and confusion and are valiantly aided by 
Northern white liberals and professional Northern Ne- 
groes.” 

The forces of discord from without are bad enough. 
What concerns us in this chapter is the needless and often 
reckless aggravation of race hatreds from within, by men 
and women whose good will so often exceeds their good 
sense. From the many recent examples, some of which we 
shall give here, one could easily write prescriptions on 
How to Create Racial Conflicts in the Name of Racial 
Harmony. The first of these prescriptions would have in- 
termarriage between whites and Negroes as its principal 
ingredient. 

Social Equality and Intennarriage 

Among all the sources of tension between Negroes and 
whites, the most potent is the question of intermarriage. 
So strong are the feehngs on this point that the responsible 
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leaders in both groups repudiate intermarriage as a goal, 
at least for the near future. By social equality, both whites 
and Negroes insist that they mean freedom from discrimi- 
nation in public places and conveyances, not intermar- 
riage. 

And yet, though intermarriage and sex is the very dy- 
namite of Negro-white relationships, this theme has been 
dehberately exploited in the name of racial harmony. The 
widely discussed novel, Strange Fruit, is a good example. 
Here intermarriage is made the touchstone of discord be- 
tween whites and Negroes. This incendiary treatment of 
the Negro problem was written by a woman of imques- 
tioned good will. Such treatment is not unusual in a work 
of fiction, but this book was hailed by many critics and a 
large public primarily on its merit as a social document. 
Its damage to the cause of racial harmony is incalculable 
because it has focused attention on the most inflammatory 
phase of Negro-white relationships. 

The inflammatory nature of this issue was recently 
demonstrated by an incident in a Southern college. A 
student editor of the college paper advocated complete 
social equality, including intermarriage in this Southern 
college. The resulting reverberations reached the farthest 
comers of the nation. In spite of powerful protests the 
student editor was suspended from the paper and the pa- 
per placed under faculty censorship. In the meanwhile, 
the explosive issue of intermarriage had again been pushed 
to the fore, this time in the supersensitive South by a well- 
meaning student from the North. 
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The DiflFerence Between North and South 

No man of good will and good sense can ignore the 
great difference between the North and the South, espe- 
cially in respect to Negroes. While the facts and principles 
of racial harmony are the same, regardless of geography, 
the habits and customs are different. These are so in- 
grained that they constitute forces and obstacles which 
must be considered if lasting progress toward racial har- 
mony is to be made. One sign of the dangerous forces in- 
volved here was given in a resolution passed by the State 
House of Representatives of a Southern state on February 
29, 1944. This resolution was, in part, as follows: 

“Certain persons in high oflScial and semi-ofi5cial quar- 
ters acting in concert wiA strong subservient influences of 
the North, actuated by malice or ignorance or both to- 
ward the South in general and the white race in particular, 
taking traitorous and treasonable advantage of the critical 
situation brought about by the war, are seeking by in- 
sidious utterances and actions to stir up trouble and bring 
conflict and strife between the white race and the Negro 
race of the South, thereby kindling a fire that they may 
not be able to put out, and shaking the South from center 
to circumference; 

“Thereby agitators of the North are playing into the 
hands of Nazi philosophy of conquest to first divide, then 
conquer; 

“History and tradition should allow each race to work 
out its own destiny in the South in a spirit of mutual re- 
spect, confidence and helpfulness without outside inter- 
ference.” 
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The resolution said also: 

“We indignantly and vehemently denounce the inten- 
tions o£ all organizations seeking the amalgamation of the 
white and Negro races by co-mingling of the races upon 
any basis of equality, as being destructive to the identity 
and characteristics and integrity of both races, and as 
being hostile to the existence and preservation of the 
American Union of States. 

“We reaflSrm our belief in and our allegiance to estab- 
lished white supremacy as now prevailing in the South, 
and we solemnly pledge our lives and our sacred honor to 
maintaining it, whatever the cost, in war and in peace. 

“That in so far as racial relations are concerned we 
firmly and unequivocally demand that henceforth the 
damned agitators of the North leave the South alone.” 

Representative — , who introduced the resolution, re- 
ceived congratulations from many members after it had 
been adopted with only a few dissenting ‘ noes.” 

The immediate answer to this resolution, made by the 
Negro Citizens’ Committee of the State, was in part as 
follows: 

“Negroes throughout — disclaim any idea of amal- 
gamation of whites and Negroes, even though, during 
days not far removed from 1944, white men took ad- 
vantage of Negro women for immoral purposes; hence the 
lighter skin Negroes living in — today, for if our Negro 
women had been left alone, all Negroes, for the most 
part, would have been black.” 

The group also asked for full justice in the courts of 
the State. 
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Tlie interesting point about tbis reply is its emphatic 
rejection of intermarriage as a part of intermingling. The 
entire episode, however, illustrates the necessity of com- 
bining good sense with good will in this realm of human 
relations. 

In this respect the American public at large seems to 
have sounder sense than some of its ardent reformers. 
Certain reformers, by a few drastic laws, would abolish 
discrimination at once, both in the South and the North. 
The general public, in sharp contrast, seems far more 
democratic and moderate in its point of view. This is evi- 
denced by their response to the following question in the 
nation-wide survey already mentioned.^ 

“All in all, how can these problems (of race prejudice) 
be handled best? a. On a national basis, that is, by the 
Federal Government; b. On a local basis, by each state 
or city handling its own problems.” 


Answers 

Total 

On a local basis 

59% 

On a national basis 

30 

In both ways 

2 

Don’t know 

9 


The Civil War was fought over the issue that led to 
legislation freeing the Negroes by a Constitutional amend- 
ment. How far this legislation failed in bringing about the 
kind of racial equality we now seek is a matter of history. 
Some further national legislation may today be in order, 
but only if the public sentiment of most localities is such 
as to support it. 
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Segregation in the Schools 

The segregation of whites and Negroes in the schools 
is quite another matter. In the South, segregation is the 
general practice. In the public schools of the North segre- 
gation is coming to be the exception rather than the rule. 
Even the private schools and endowed colleges are in- 
creasingly admitting Negroes. In spite of this hberal trend, 
men and women of good will sometimes handle this issue 
in such a manner as to increase racial animosities and re- 
tard the progress toward non-segregation. 

A dramatic example of the disastrous results of mis- 
taken good will is that of a town in New York State whose 
two schools suddenly became the center of a racial issue. 
One of these schools had been attended for many years 
only by Negro children whose parents now were insisting 
that they be enrolled in the Main School, the “white 
school.” A committee of citizens with more good will than 
good sense, most of them not residents of the town or 
parents of the children affected, took up this cause and 
brought great pressure to bear on the local authorities. 
The New York City papers and others carried a series of 
stories, often inaccurate, charging this town with racial 
discrimination. 

As a matter of fact, the Main School already had both 
white and Negro pupils. The local authorities pointed out 
that those Negro children who lived in the Main School 
district need only apply to be admitted. As a result, the 
school was ready to open its term with sixty-eight white 
and thirty-three Negro children. This left fifty-five Negro 
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cMdren for the other school in its own district. However, 
the Citizens’ Committee encouraged these Negro parents 
to continue boycotting this school, in spite of ten-doUar 
fines imposed on them by the local authorities. The issue 
had now become an ISSUE which the State Commissioner 
of Education was called upon to decide. His decision was 
that the Negro school should be closed entirely, but for 
reasons of economy and because the Main School was 
physically able to accommodate all pupils. Thereupon 
these fifty-five Negro children were also enrolled in the 
Main School, bringing the number of Negroes well above 
that of the sixty-eight white children. 

On October eighteenth, after six weeks of strife, the 
Main School opened to the pupils of both schools. Eighty- 
seven Negro children appeared, but only one white child. 
The remainder of the white children had been registered 
at parochial and private schools in the community. Instead 
of partial race segregation there was now complete segre- 
gation. 

Applying the Techniques of Class Warfare 

The most ominous aspect of this episode was the readi- 
ness of citizens of good will to utfiize the methods of 
revolutionary class warfare. The Negro residents were en- 
couraged to act as a class in defiance of local law and 
local authorities. The whites of the village were con- 
demned as a class and subjected to a barrage of adverse 
publicity. By this very process, the schism between 
whites and Negroes was made complete. 
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“Scoundrel, Love Your Neighbor!” 

We cannot achieve the high ideal of having two neigh- 
bors love each other by caUing one of them names or by 
hitting him over the head with a club. We shall only ag- 
gravate race prejudice if, in our zeal for the Negroes, we 
threaten and bear false witness against the whites. 

Similarly, we only aggravate economic strife when, in 
the zeal for labor as a class, we defame and persecute em- 
ployers and owners as a class. Coercion is a dangerous 
weapon though there are situations in which it may be 
justified. 

Segregation in the Armed Forces 

An ideal opportunity for the legitimate use of coercion 
in abolishing segregation was offered by the conscription 
of men for the armed services in World War 11. If men of 
all races could be drafted to fight for the ideals of free 
men, they could certainly be inducted without discrimina- 
tion. Here, under complete control as to health, discipline, 
and hving conditions, a policy of non-segregation would 
have been practical. 

If such steps had been taken on a broad scale at the 
very outset, rather than in driblets as the war progressed, 
the results might have been astonishingly good. Probably 
the greatest single problem of the United States forces 
was that of morale. The education of soldiers with ideals 
worth fighting for was a battle over which indoctrination 
officers grew sick and confused. The explanation is simple: 
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Why should the Americans unreservedly fight racial 
persecution and political purges abroad when the evi- 
dences of race and class conflict at home were so obvious? 
On the one hand there was the discrimination against 
Negroes and non-college men right in their midst. On the 
other hand there were the continuous crippling strikes in 
war industries due to the systematic cultivation of a labor 
class which had grown so powerful that politicians lacked 
the courage to regulate strikes. 

When, still afraid to pass an anti-strike law, the govern- 
ment finally proposed the ‘Work or Fight Bill,’ the atti- 
tude of the soldiers was expressed in die remark: “The 
stay-at-homes have been riding the gravy train for three 
years. The least they can do is to stay on.” Such bitterness 
augurs ill for peace at home. Its lesson is that wartime 
coercion cannot be exercised belatedly in the military 
area, or in the racial field, while the class struggle for eco- 
nomic power is at the same time encouraged. 

The President’s Fair Employment Practice Committee 

Outstanding as an example of good will in the racial 
field was the committee appointed by President Roosevelt 
in 1943 called the Fair Employment Practice Committee. 
The chief purpose of this committee was to eliminate job 
discrimination against Negroes and other racial groups in 
war industries. The committee had no legal powers to en- 
force its decisions. It had to rely largely on the powers 
and prestige of the President in wartime, and on its own 
abilities to marshal public opinion. Nevertheless, it imder- 
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took its more than diflSicult assignment with missionary 
zeal. 

By the end of 1945 this committee had handled over 
12,000 cases according to its chairman, Malcolm Ross, 
with a high proportion of satisfactory adjustments. No 
objective estimate of its failures or resulting frictions can 
be made. It is quite possible that this committee was just 
the gadfly needed to stir the lagging conscience of America 
to a faster elimination of discrimination. Evidently many 
employers and unions have welcomed its intervention in 
their efforts to end discrimination. Its success was also 
facilitated by the exigencies of war, and the desperate 
need for able workers in all manufacturing centers. Never- 
theless, the committee’s forthright methods may have ac- 
centuated race hatreds in many instances and its effects 
over a period of time are as yet uncertain. Its implications 
will be further discussed in the chapter on legislative 
measures. 

The New York State Anti-Discrimination Act 

Hailed as one of the greatest examples of good-will 
legislation in our time is the Ives-Quinn Anti-Discrimina- 
tion Bill, passed by the New York State Legislature in 
March, 1945. No doubt inspired by the F.E.P.C., this act 
represents a long step toward handling race problems by 
legislative force. The Ives-Quiim Act creates a permanent 
five-man commission, appointed by the governor, with 
salaries of $10,000 a year, to fight discrimination in em- 
ployment. It also provides fines of $500 and jail terms of 
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one year for anyone found guilty of such discrimination 
for reasons of race, creed, color, or ancestry. The powers 
of the commission in matters of testimony, hearings, the 
development of educational programs, and the establish- 
ing of offices and personnel are very sweeping. 

So far, under an unusually able administration, this act 
has worked far better than many expected. How well it 
will work under conditions of pohtical strain and in other 
states which may pass similar laws remains to be seen. 
Massachusetts and New Jersey have now passed such 
laws. Race prejudice and conffict in the United States are 
still in a fluid state. They need not remain so. We have 
seen, in recent years, what men of good will can do to 
transform the economic struggles of growing individuals 
into a highly organized and legalized class warfare. We 
have seen them transform issues into ISSUES, labor into 
LABOR, capitalism into CAPITALISM. We have wit- 
nessed a period of stricdy class legislation which has 
sanctioned and given legal standing to class distinctions 
as never before. 

The net result has been an rmprecedented growth in 
discrimination and industrial strife. Never in the nations 
history has there been such discrimination as that now 
exercised between managers and employees, between 
foremen and employees, by unions against non-xmion 
workers, and by the members of one imion against the 
members of another. Men of good will without good 
sense may yet do in the racial field what they have so 
disastrously achieved in the economic field. 

We are painfully learning that the man of good will 
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may be a greater menace to society than the known crimi- 
nal. The criminal works in the dark to achieve his ne- 
farious ends. The man of good will works in the bright 
light of a high idealism, a broad hberalism, to put into 
effect his noble plans for the welfare of humanity. Al- 
though a man of absolute integrity and unquestioned sin- 
cerity, his lack of good sense niay have consequences aU 
the more disastrous. The criminal commits crimes of cir- 
cumscribed proportions. The man of good will merely 
makes mistakes, but these mistakes may be magnificent 
enough to disrupt, disorganize, and even destroy an entire 
social order. 

The mistakes of the benevolent demagogue are made 
possible and are magnified in proportion to the decline of 
moral standards among his followers. 



8. A PROGRAM FOR RACE AND CLASS HARMONY 


The broad object of the program to be discussed in the 
following chapters is the historic one of the American 
Creed and the Liberalism of classic tradition. That object 
is to insure every individual regardless of race or class, 
the maximum opportunity to develop his potentialities. 
This includes, but goes beyond, mere equality. Men can 
achieve equality in a totalitarian state, that is, in a state 
of slavery. In many parts of the world men are having 
equality forced upon them, an equality of poverty, of 
helplessness, of political and economic serfdom. 

Any program for social harmony, to be effective, must 
include objectives, principles and methods. It is human 
nature to think first and most vehemently of objectives or 
desires. The colloquialism, “I want what I want when I 
want it,” eloquently expresses this fact. The chief em- 
phasis among racial, religious, and economic groups has 
been on objectives rather than' on principles or methods. 

Among the many Bills of Rights and fists of objectives 
formulated by various groups, that of the American Coxm- 
cil on Race Relations seems to us one of the best and 
most representative. This organization defines the pur- 
poses of its program as follows: 

1. Full opportunity for employment and promotion ac- 
cording to ability, training and experience; full access 

136 
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to training facilities, full participation in labor or- 
ganizations. 

2. Adequate bousing for all, without race restrictive cove- 
nants or other segregation devices. 

3. Full access to health, welfare, recreational and com- 
munity facilities. 

4. Full and equal opportunities at all levels of education. 

5. Full access to public places and conveyances, 

6. Full rights of citizenship, including exercises of fran- 
chise and equal opportunity for public office and public 
employment. 

These objectives, in the light of existing inequalities, rep- 
resent a long and desirable step forward. 

These objectives, with very slight changes, would ap- 
ply equally well to the class struggle. Many reformers, 
however, would consider these goals wholly inadequate. 
Their programs for reducing the conflicts between man- 
agement and unions, between employers and employees, 
would include such objectives as: 

A modem home for every family with the government 
paying part of the rent out of taxes for families who can- 
not afford these homes. 

The right to a free college education for all children. 

Free medical service for all who need it, and extra gov- 
ernment allowances for every child. 

A government guarantee of a job and a minimum an- 
nual wage for all workers. 

The ‘"Bill of Rights’" issued by the National Resources 
Planning Board includes the following: “The right to 
security, with freedom from fear of old age, want, de- 
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pendency, sickness, nnemployment and accident. The 
right to rest, recreation, adventure. . . 


The Dilemma of Freedom and Serfdom 

It has become fashionable in our time to enumerate 
such rights, but without an honest statement of the costly 
steps by which they can be achieved. Men of sincere good 
win as well as cynical politicians have proclaimed the 
rights to an abundant Me with recreation, leisure, and 
security for all. This is how dictators rise to power. They 
not only promise but often provide jobs, vacations, and 
security, but by what methods and at what cost! Always 
it has been at the expense of minorities, either racial, re- 
ligious, pohtical or economic. Always it is at the expense 
of freedom and democracy. Always it has been at the ex- 
pense of regimentation, including labor battahons and 
concentration camps in one form or another. Usually it 
has been at the expense of bloody revolution and war. 

If we wish to retain the good features of our American 
democracy, the principles and methods to be followed are 
not only as important but probably more important than 
the objectives sought. The liberal ideals of freedom and 
equal opportunity cannot be divorced from democratic 
and constitutional methods. Therefore, it is with methods 
rather than with objectives, with principles rather than 
with rights, that our program will primarily concern itself. 

Noble idealists and impetuous reformers may well ask: 
Why all the fuss and qualifications when the important 
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thing is just to do the job? Why not get at this problem 
in a simple straightforward fashion? 

Without doubt, the way to love one’s neighbor is to be 
a good neighbor, and the most direct action toward that 
goal is often the best. The employer, for example, need not 
wait for anti-discrimination laws before taking direct ac- 
tion to eliminate racial inequalities in his factory. Labor 
unions, boards of education, churches, individuals can and 
are taking many steps toward racial equahty. 

Indeed, it is just because of the scope and variety of 
programs now under way that the emphasis on principles 
and methods has become so important. The actions taken 
in the reahn of class struggle and their disastrous results 
have been headline news for a decade. For a review of 
activities in the racial field, the Monthly Summary of 
Events and Trends in Race Relations, prepared by the 
Social Science Institute of Fisk University rmder the di- 
rection of Charles S. Johnson, is recommended. A single 
issue of this bulletin shows the bewildering variety and 
extent of tliese activities. More and more religious and 
secular organizations, including strong pressure and po- 
htical groups, have undertaken specific programs. No 
matter how good their intentions, these programs are 
likely to conflict and increase group tensions imless they 
agree on rmderlying principles. 

In a situation as complicated as this, only a fool or 
very naive person would claim to have a detailed or final 
program. However, in respect to certain principles, con- 
siderable agreement should be possible, because these 
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principles are the very a-b-c’s of human nature and human 
relationships. These principles, if recognized, will serve 
as guideposts to the objectives and methods of any pro- 
gram. 


The Emphasis on People Rather Than on Race or Class 

The basic principle in the program proposed here is that 
'primary emphasis should be placed on people as human 
beings rather than as members of a particular race or class. 
This principle seems so obviously true and yet it is the 
exact opposite of the principle which governs so many 
current activities. 

Consider, for instance, the eflEorts to promote and finance 
Negro colleges, so that Negroes may have an education 
equivalent to that of whites. As a halfway measure, this 
program has probably been desirable. There are now over 
eighty colleges entirely for Negroes. Nevertheless, this 
program violates our basic principle. The more it is ex- 
tended, the more fully it wiU confirm the principle of 
segregation and the emphasis on race rather than on hu- 
man beings. 

To affirm that Negroes, as such, should have the same 
education as whites, is a wholly reactionary and negative 
viewpoint. Even if they can go to Negro colleges, this 
does not insure an equal education. To affirm that every 
individual, regardless of race, should have the same 
educational opportunity is to state a positive and forward- 
looking guide to action. The emphasis then will cease to 
be on more colleges for the Negroes. It wiU not even be on 
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more Negroes in the white colleges. It will be on imper- 
sonal standards so that individuals will he admitted on a 
competitive, sportsmanlike basis. If, in this manner, more 
and more Negroes win their way into the regular colleges, 
it will be an ideal solution. 

While an impartial, competitive basis for college ad- 
missions may, at the outset, seem disadvantageous to many 
Negroes, especially in view of educational handicaps in 
their earlier years, it should prove a great stimulus to a 
freer and broader educational practice generally. The col- 
leges, above all, must set the example in respect to this 
basic tenet of hberahsm, the treatment of humans as 
htimans. 

The public and state universities especially, whose 
students are educated largely at the taxpayers' expense, 
should be among the first to adopt impartial standards. 
The students who wish to benefit from such public funds 
should be amenable to the admission of candidates on the 
basis of personal merit regardless of race or creed. For- 
tunately, the science of psychology and educational test- 
ing has progressed to the point where impartial measures 
of abilities and personality traits, while not perfect, are 
very useful. 

Illustrating the harmful emphasis on race instead of in- 
dividuals is the experience of one employer who had made 
special efforts to insure racial equality in his plant. At the 
time of the following incident he had more Negroes in his 
plant than whites. A Negro who had been having consid- 
erable trouble with his foreman finally came to this em- 
ployer with the complaint: “It’s about time us colored 
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folks had a break around here!” Thereupon, the employer 
was able to express the new policy which for some time 
had been growing out of his experience. “From now on, 
he said, “no one in the plant wil have special considera* 
tion simply because he is black, or for that matter, because 
he is white. Your case, for instance, will be dealt with 
strictly on its merits, just like any other.” 

In relating this incident the employer admitted that in 
his desire to be fair with the Negroes he had gone to the 
other extreme, and had thus encouraged a feeling of race 
consciousness. This would have been only natural in an 
idealistic employer trying to compensate for the past. 
Nevertheless, it illustrates the danger of thinking in terms 
of race rather than in terms of human beings. The idea of 
fair employment practices is most praiseworthy, but when 
it is applied in terms of racial rights, it becomes destruc- 
tive. 


Jim Crowism and the Quota System 

Jim Crow railroad coaches and similar segregation de- 
vices represent the emphasis on race rather than on hu- 
man beings. It is to be hoped that Americans in all parts 
of the country will rapidly repudiate such inhuman prac- 
tices. At the same time, there is considerable danger from 
weU-meaning people who advocate the use of a quota 
system. According to this system if thirty per cent of the 
inhabitants of a state are Negroes, and ten per cent are 
Jews, then the same percentage of Negroes and Jews must 
be enrolled in the colleges, or employed in the stores and 
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factories. By this priaciple each town, city and state would 
determine quotas or percentages according to which races 
and religions would be distributed or employed. 

This method appeals strongly to those who would, for 
instance, like to limit the number of Jews admitted to a 
certain medical school; or to those who would like to in- 
crease quickly the number of Negroes hired by a certain 
factory. Actually, the quota system is Jim Crowism in 
reverse. It is a subtle and dangerous form of Jim Crowism. 
In the name of equality it discriminates entirely on the 
basis of race. Under the guise of doing away with dis- 
crunination it would set up an elaborate system to freeze 
discrimination. Its emphasis is on membership in a race 
above all other human considerations, and, therefore, it is 
diametrically opposed to our basic principle. 


Jim Crowism and Palestine for the Jews 

The idealistic movement toward making Palestine a 
haven for the Jews is really a concession to the principle 
of segregation. It is a voltmtary form of Jim Crovsdsm, as 
though Jews had chosen a railroad coach for their exclu- 
sive use in their ride through this life. Personal liberty de- 
mands that individuals have the right to choose their own 
friends and associates, even to the extent of forming so- 
cial clubs exclusively for Jews or Gentiles, men or women, 
Yale or Harvard alumni, fishermen or golfers, et cetera. 
But the artificial segregation of a people into a separate 
nation, even though bom of desperation and nostalgia, is 
a step backwards. It represents a retreat from, rather than 
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a facing of, reality. It is action based on the aflBrmation of 
race and the negation of humanity, and, as such, directly 
opposed to the basic principle of our program. 

A much more subtle violation of this principle is repre- 
sented by the activities of a group of educators v^ho or- 
ganized a series of inter-racial parties under the name, 
"Tolerance Can Be Fun." This "experiment in under- 
standing" m its early stages was reported as follows: 
"Parents of Horace Maim-Lmcoln SchooFs Neighborhood 
Committee are backing their behef in democracy this 
winter with $3,500 to pay for a series of inter-racial parties 
for children. They’re inviting 300 children of the region, 
selected on the basis of race and national background, to 
Saturday afternoons of play at the school. The children 
have fun, get acquainted and do not know they are being 
used as a friendly polyethnic group. 

‘At the first meeting there were plenty of American 
types: Negro and white, Portuguese, Hungarian, Italian, 
Austrian, Chinese, Japanese, Swedish and Irish. The chil- 
dren, a little awed, brought along parents. Music, art, 
games and discussions were offered the children. Their 
own parents sighed with pleasure, and this unit of the 
Parent Teachers Association of Teachers College schools 
knows the experiment will be a big success " 

No matter what the reported success of this particular 
experiment—in the eyes of its enthusiastic sponsors, it 
could not avoid succeeding—it is based on a negative 
principle of race. Its children were selected on the basis 
of race by some arbitrary quota system. Even though the 
children were not informed of the primary purpose of the 
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parties, these teachers and parents must have had a very 
naive concept of children’s intelligence if they assumed 
that the children could be kept in ignorance, especially in 
view of the doctrinaire enthusiasm of the experimenters. 

Such emphasis on race is perfectly calculated to create 
imnecessary mental hazards. Its psychology is hke that 
of the golfer who always has trouble on the seventh hole, 
though that hole is no more difficult than any other. The 
more he concentrates on this one hole, the greater a men- 
tal hazard it becomes. 

If “tolerance can be fim” parties were arranged solely 
to bring together capitalists and wage earners, or rich 
children and poor children, the same kind of mental hazard 
would be set up. Such artificial congregation, like arbi- 
trary segregation, might promote the very class conscious- 
ness it was intended to erase. An employer is not tolerated 
by employees simply because he is an employer, but be- 
cause he is a good employer. A wage earner is not entitled 
to respect simply because he represents Labor, but be- 
cause he is a good worker. Negroes are not entitled to 
respect because they are Negroes, but because they are 
good Negroes. Whites are not entitled to respect from 
Negroes or from other whites just because they are whites, 
but because they are good whites. People do not become 
friends, fall in love, or come to understand each other just 
because tibey make up their minds to do so. Whites do not 
flock to hear Paul Robeson or Marian Anderson because 
they are Negroes. Neither whites nor Negroes clamor to 
see Joe Louis because he is a Negro, but because he is a 
great fighter. 
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In short, the foundations for mutual tolerance and re- 
spect are those quahties in individuals which transcend 
race or class. These, and not the accident of birth or eco- 
nomic status, should be emphasized. 

The principle we are discussing may be restated in 
terms of the following corollaries: 

The more the race problem is treated as mainly a race 
problem, the poorer the chances for a solution. 

The more class problems are treated as mainly class 
problems, the sharper class consciousness and class con- 
flict toill grow. 

Conversely, the greater the emphasis on individuals as 
such, that is, on their abilities and possibilities, the greater 
the likelihood of race and class harmony. 

Psychology, for example, is rapidly developing tests of 
human capacities and abilities. Such tests are being in- 
creasingly used by employers in the selection of qualified 
applicants. These tests do not measure a persons race, 
religion, or economic status. They measure only his abil- 
ities as an individual. Such tests are by no means complete 
or perfect, but they illustrate a scientific trend based on 
the very principle we are discussing. They have not yet 
and never may prove that all races are equal; but they 
have pretty clearly proved that many individuals of any 
race are superior— or inferior— to many individuals of any 
other race. 

Discrimination Based on Union Membership 

One of the objectives of the American Council on Race 
Relations is “full participation in labor unions” without 
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discrimination against race. In the field of class conflict 
this objective should include the right to employment 
without discrimination based on union membership. The 
employer should no more be allowed to reject employees 
because they are members or not members of a union than 
because they are whites or blacks. 

There was a time when the first reason for firing or not 
hiring a man was his membership in a union. That condi- 
tion has been remedied. We have now gone to the other 
extreme so that in many industries no worker may be 
hired or retained unless he is a union member. In short, 
the emphasis is not on the man but on the group, the 
union. The closed shop is the complete embodiment of 
this negative and discriminatory principle. It is perfectly 
calculated to create and perpetuate class hatreds. 

At first thought the slogan, human rights are more im- 
portant than property rights, may seem to exemplify the 
principle of emphasis on humans rather than on groups. 
Analysis reveals that just the contrary is true. What this 
slogan really imphes is that the rights of humans who have 
no property are more important than the rights of humans 
who own property. This is a perfect principle of disimity 
and discrimination. It automatically elevates aU those 
without property and just as automatically degrades all 
those with. It might just as well be said that the human 
rights of women without husbands are more important 
than the rights of women with husbands, or that the hu- 
man rights of those who have no job are more important 
than the rights of those who do. 

The second basic principle in our suggested program is 
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the reliance on moral force rather than the force of special 
legislation. What do we mean by moral force? In current 
discussions this term is much abused. Any kind of pressure 
short of physical violence is likely to be called moral force. 
Most often it refers to the influence of pressure groups or 
the force of public opinion. These forces can fust as well 
be immoral as moral. 

By moral force we mean the application of moral prin- 
ciples to a given situation. Treat people as human beings 
ratlier than as members of a certain race or class, is a 
moral principle. The Golden Rule and the commandment, 
Thou slialt love thy neighbor as thyself, is such a principle 
as are the Ten Commandments which give it more definite 
meaning. The specific commandments. Thou shalt not 
bear false witness. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not 
kiU, are the moral cornerstones of any legal system whose 
object is justice and the brotherhood of man. 

To the extent that our existing laws are animated by 
these morals, to that extent special race and class legisla- 
tion will be unnecessary. Conversely, the greater the 
quantity of such special le^lation and the bureaus neces- 
sary to implement it, the sharper the schisms between 
races and classes are likely to be. It is far better to have 
millions of people thoroughly educated in the basic morals 
of human relationships than to have thousands of police- 
men and courts or commissions trying to enforce numer- 
ous and complicated laws. 

Our third principle is that the major emphasis in any 
program for social harmony should be on education. Edu- 
cation is a slow process but much surer and more lasting 
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in its eflFects than probably any other. At present the 
major emphasis seems to be on the methods which promise 
the quickest results. These are political action and the 
power of pressure groups. This makes race and especially 
class issues a political football which tends to increase so- 
cial conflicts faster than soimd education can reduce them. 
Class warfare, under this disastrous emphasis, may already 
have reached a point beyond control. There is great dan- 
ger that the political and legislative emphasis in the 
racial field will bring about a similar situation. 

For these reasons, it is especially important that the 
heaviest emphasis be placed on the forces of education, 
both secular and religious, both formal and informal. 

These major principles, the emphasis on individuals 
rather than race or class, on moral force rather than legis- 
lation, on education rather than political shortcuts, com- 
plement each other in very practical fashion. When ap- 
plied to the many problems of a detailed program, they 
serve as a useful criterion. For instance, in choosing be- 
tween various educational methods, they imply this corol- 
lary: 

The regular channels of education are preferable to un- 
usual channels, and standard courses are preferable to 
courses devoted specially to race and class prejudice. 

If the public schools were to inaugurate a special course 
devoted entirely to race relations, it would be a violation 
of this principle. A special course to teach the children of 
well-to-do and poor families how to get along with each 
other would be contrary to this principle. The “tolerance 
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can be fun” parties already discussed represent an unusual 
type of educational activity, one outside the regular school 
channels. 

The Springfield, Pittsburgh, and Newark programs, as 
popularly described, would seem to be contrary to this 
principle. As a matter of fact, the Springfield Plan incorpo- 
rates its racial teachings into the regular courses of his- 
tory, civics, geography, and others. The lessons of racial 
harmony are not artificially administered like pills out of 
a special bottle labelled “For Race Relations Only! On 
the contrary, the emphasis is on better human relation- 
ships generally. 

The facts about political and moral equality are an in- 
tegral part of American history and the American Creed, 
and their practical application is a distinct feature of 
civics. Where then should the scientific facts about racial 
differences or equality be taught? In view of the con- 
troversial nature of tie subject, it is doubtful whether 
they should be taught at all, as such, except in advanced 
courses of social psychology. What can and should he 
taught, in all grade schools, are the facts about individual 
differences and potentialities regardless of race or class. 

All children should be taught that some individuals are 
by nature more gifted than others, whether poor or rich, 
black or white. All children should be taught, even more 
carefully, that this accident of birth is not the decisive 
factor; that a mediocre child who is industrious and ambi- 
tious can develop abihties which far surpass those of the 
naturally brfiliant child who will not work or practice. 

They should be taught that diis applies not only to the 
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acquisition of a good mind but of a good personality, a 
good character, a strong physique, and the cultivation of 
many special skills. They should be shown that these facts 
are true of all people, regardless of race or class; that some 
Negroes are naturally smart just as some whites are nat- 
urally stupid, and vice versa; that, regardless of their 
natural endowment, some whites and some Negroes never 
grow up into successful men and women, and that some 
do; that many more in both races could achieve success if 
they tried hard enough. 

They should be imbued with the fact that inferiority 
and failme are not an accident of birth, race, or class, but 
rest largely with the individual. From the poorest families, 
whether black or white, have come many of our ablest 
men and women, and from our best families, whether 
white or Negro, have come many of our greatest scoxm- 
drels and failiues. 

The time is near when the grade schools will teach these 
and other elementary facts of human psychology just as 
they now teach the elementary facts of physiology, geog- 
raphy, and Enghsh. There has already been much agita- 
tion for the teaching of mental hygiene. Unfortunately for 
our times, the simplest facts of mental hygiene have been 
obscured and distorted by the fallacies and exaggerations 
of psychoanalysis and psycho-analytic psychiatry. With 
their emphasis on the morbid and the abnormal, these 
have made the teaching of mental hygiene positively dan- 
gerous.^® 

In contrast with psychoanalysis and psychiatry, the 
emphasis of psychology is on the normal, rather than the 
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abnormal, as illustrated by the topics for teaching just 
enumerated. A course in elementary psychology would 
wholly avoid the vocabulary of phobias, inhibitions, re- 
pressions, oppressions, racial tensions, inferiority com- 
plexes, maladjustment, compensation, persecution, to 
mention only a few of the least technical terms, and talk 
in the ordinary language of everyday living. It would 
take up the questions of race prejudice in their proper 
perspective, instead of making them a special and con- 
spicuous issue. It would give just as much attention to the 
problems of class hatreds as to those of racial hatreds, but 
in terms of their common denominators which are jealousy, 
false pride, covetousness, personal incompetence, and ig- 
norance. 

Such a course in the grammar schools would not violate 
our principle against special courses, because it would 
deal with the facts of personal and social growth gen- 
erally. A s imilar course On the adolescent or high-school 
level is also desirable, because this is the stage at which 
the energies of sex add their tremendous pressure either 
for or against personal integrity and social harmony. Here 
again, the questions of race and group conflict could be 
dealt with in a natural manner. 

Such courses are just as basic to the understanding of 
human relationships as are courses in arithmetic and 
science to the understanding of material relationships. 
Without this fotmdation the other social studies, history, 
civics, and economics, must remain unintelligible and 
confusing. 

While the opinions of the general public in regard to 
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programs for social harmony are not necessarily correct, 
they cannot be safely ignored. After aU, the problems to 
be dealt with are problems in public psychology. In the 
nation-wide survey already referred to the following ques- 
tion was asked: “As a means of reducing class prejudice 
and race hatreds, which one or two of the following could 
do the most good?” 


Agencies Named 


Churches and Sunday schools 

55? 

Grammar and high schools 

54 

Government laws and bureaus 

21 

Public meetings and speeches 

14 

Labor unions and employers 

12 


Thus the general public tends to confirm the principle 
that education is more important than legislation. Our 
preliminary tests showed that if parents had been included 
as a category, they, as is usual in matters of this kind, 
would have been voted primarily responsible. 

The parents are usually held responsible for juvenile 
delinquency, spoiled children, and many other problems, 
including race prejudice. What is generally overlooked is 
that the parents themselves have increasingly become the 
product of formal and informal education outside the 
home, and that the cinrent theories and practices of child 
training are largely the result of modem science and sec- 
ular education. Therefore, to blame the parents is to get 
exactly nowhere. Legally and morally they must always 
be responsible for their children, but how they discharge 
their responsibilities wfll increasingly depend on the kind 
of education they receive outside the home. 



9. THE REFORM OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


In ms BEViEW of three recent books on the Negro prob- 
lem, Walter Davenport made this critical comment: 
“That book for which we hanker will, we hope, recognize 
that Negro education for the white man is even more es- 
sential than white man education for the Negro.” This is 
an epigrammatic reminder that the kind of education is 
more important than its duration, that its quality is more 
critical than its quantity. 

The emphasis in our time has been on the quantity or 
the years of education. The major premise of the Ameri- 
can system has been that the more education a man has, 
the better man he will be. A college graduate will be 
better than, a high-school graduate, and a high-school 
graduate better than the person who has completed only 
the grade school. In 1889 the total enrollment in colleges 
was 55,687. In 1938 it was 1,346,856.^® In 1947 it promises 
to approach 2,000,000 or almost thirty-six times as many 
as in 1889. Over 80 per cent of all children are now get- 
ting all or part of a high school education. All races and 
classes have shared in this great increase even though in- 
equalities between them still exist. 

And yet, with more years of education than ever, the 
objective facts of social behavior are these: 

1. The highest divorce rate in the history of divorce 
statistics. At present more than one out of every five mar- 
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xiages ends in divorce.^® If tiae recent rate of increase 
continues for the next twenty years, every other marriage 
will end in divorce.^^ Divorce is one type of conflict 
which cannot be attributed either to poverty or lack of 
education. Indeed, the greater the wealth and education, 
the higher the divorce rate. Now investigations are in- 
creasingly demonstrating that broken homes are a prin- 
cipal cause of juvenile delinquency. 

2. A steady increase in the frequency of crime among 
those under twenty-one, reaching an all-time high in num- 
ber and percentage in 1945.^® 

3. A particularly sharp growth in juvenile delinquency, 
especially stealing, gang violence, and sex irregularities.^^ 

4. A continuously high rate in major crimes throughout 
the United States. Major crimes include murder, man- 
slaughter, rape, robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, 
larceny, and auto thefts.'^^ 

5. The highest rate of strikes and industrial conflicts 
between 1934 and 1946 on record."^® 

6. The rejection of well over four million young men as 
mentally or physically unfit for military service, even of a 
limited kind. This appalling degree of unfitness, especially 
in the case of psycho-neurotic 4F s, was due in large part 
to the wrong kind of education rather than to its lack in 
quantity. The need for better physical training was espe- 
cially obvious. 

7. Reliable records of race riots or crimes due to racial 
hatreds are lacking. Yet it is generally held that racial ten- 
sions are higher and quarrels more frequent than at any 
time in decades. Obviously, it is with the improvement of 
education, among whites as well as Negroes, rather than 
with its equalization, that we should be first of aU con- 
cerned. Where should this improvement begin? 

Many educators have acknowledged the tragic failure 
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o£ our great educational system. Probably the most inten- 
sive evaluation of education ever made was the Regents 
Inquiry into secondary school education in New York 
State. The study was made under a grant of half a million 
dollars from the General Education Board, of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Three years were required by a large 
body of the coimtry s leading educators to complete the 
work. The director of the survey, Luther Gulick,®^ sum- 
marized its extensive findings as follows: 

TThe Inquiry found, in spite of the fact that New 
York s schools are as good as those in other states, that we 
are turning out of school a vast number of boys and girls 
each year who are not at all ready for adult life. They 
have no idea what work means, what sorts of opportunities 
there are, how to look for work, or how to work when 
they get a job. They are not prepared to be useful citizens, 
or to enter community or home life. They do not know 
how to take care of their own bodies or minds. Few have 
implanted in them any seeds of individual inner life and 
growth, any skill in working with others, or any protec- 
tions against mob hysteria, propaganda, shallow prejudice, 
or economic gold bricks. 

‘We of the Inquiry suspect that America cannot be 
governed satisfactorily or administered industrially in the 
days that lie ahead on the basis of the kind of schooling 
this 80 per cent of boys and girls now receive."^ 

The school products described in this summary are per- 
fect material for the development of criminal and anti- 
social behavior. They are the ready prey of the exploiters 
of race and class hatreds. They are easy victims for the 
racketeers who fatten on the immature and the insecure. 
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They are gullible dupes of demagogues who promise them 
the jobs and privileges which they are unfitted to obtain 
or retain by themselves. 

Ethical Training in the Public Schools 

The evidences enumerated above point to what is 
probably the greatest single weakness in secular educa- 
tion, namely, its failure to teach the elementary manners 
and morals of social behavior. That is why the problem 
today is not just one of race conflict or even class conflict. 
These are but the larger manifestations of the inability 
of whites to live peacefully with whites, Jews with Jews, 
husbands with their wives, parents with their children, 
individuals vdth their community. 

In his letter appointing a committee to study the cur- 
riculum, President Conant of Harvard University said: 
". . . Unless the educational process includes at every level 
of maturity some continuing contact with those fields in 
which value judgments are of prune importance, it must 
fall far short of the ideal. The student in high school, in 
college and in graduate school must be concerned, in part 
at least, with the words ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ in both the 
ethical and the mathematical sense.” 

The home and the church no longer teach the moral 
laws with their old-time authority. Their authority has 
been displaced by the secular schools. These, far from 
educating their pupils in basic morals, have waged an 
effective campaign against the old-fashioned virtues. They 
have quite thoroughly deflated the morals of the older 
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generations. This has been especially true of progressive 
educators who have emphasized self-expression at the ex- 
pense of self-discipline and personal originality at the cost 
of social morality. 

Some Schools Are Adopting Moral Codes 

Because of this moral vacutim in pubHc education, the 
recent action of eighty-three New York City junior high 
schools representing about 100,000 pupils is highly signifi- 
cant. Under the guidance of associate superintendent. Dr. 
Elias Lieberman, a committee of students elected by pop- 
ular vote drew up the following code of moral conduct: 

“1. I will never, knowingly, by word or deed, injure 
anyone’s person, feelings or property in any manner. 

“2. I always respect the religious beliefs of others 
as I will respect my own. 

“3. I will show courtesy to other people at all times, 
particularly to my elders. 

“4. I wffl abide by the laws and regulations of my 
school and community. 

“5. I will be honest with myself and others and I will 
practice cleanliness of mind and body at aU times.” 

This code of behavior was adopted by a majority vote 
of the eighty-three schools. The approval with which it 
was received, according to Dr. Lieberman, suggests the 
essential faith of the young people in the validity of a 
moral standard which applies equally to all. “So bold an 
experiment in student democracy,” he asserted, “on so 
large a scale has not before been attempted in any part of 
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our country. Perhaps the success of this efFort will inspire 
similar actions elsewhere.” 

This hope seems well on the way to being reahzed, 
judged by the inquiries and actions of other schools 
throughout the coimtry. The New York City children are 
now working on a manual to supplement ^e code. This 
will apply to specific situations in the home, the street, 
the movies, the school, and at work. Thus, the abstract 
concept of the dignity of man will be given practical 
meaning through definite ethical rules. 

The similarity of this five-point code to certain old- 
fashioned morals, including some of the Ten Command- 
ments, does not detract from its significance. Quite the 
contrary, it points all the more clearly to the greatest so- 
cial tragedy of our time, to the completeness with which 
our civilization has fouled its own nest. In one century our 
civilization has managed to mess up its moral heritage 
from all the many centuries before. Therefore, while their 
overeducated, miseducated elders discuss the new ju- 
venile delinquency in terms of housing, recreation, pov- 
erty, discrimination and other secondary symptoms, the 
juveniles themselves are groping toward its primary causes 
and cures. While our modem social philosophers and self- 
styled hberals concentrate on grandiose programs for the 
rights of man guaranteed by a regimented economy, our 
youngsters are straggling back to the moral and spiritual 
values of duty and personal responsibility. 

One correspondent, in reporting this project, states that 
codes of behavior in the past have been written mostly by 
adults, and though framed in appropriate phrases of cau- 
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tion and didactic advice, have failed to register. This 
failure, he claims, is what prompted Dr. Lieberman to 
call upon the students to develop their own principles of 
conduct. Without detracting in the sBghtest from this ad- 
mirable project, one might just as weU say that the rules 
of football, chess, music, spelling, and arithmetic should 
be worked out by the pupils democratically because the 
existing rules have been codified too pedantically by gen- 
erations of elders. It is not because the codes of behavior 
have been written by adults, but because they have also 
been undermined by adults that Dr. Lieberman and his 
students now find it necessary to prepare and adopt their 
own code. 

Can we imagine junior high-school pupils formulating 
and adopting, through committees and popular vote, their 
own mifitiphcation table, their own algebraic formulae, 
their own axioms of geometry? And yet, this would be no 
more incongruous than what they are having to do in the 
field of moral codes. Omr educational system has remained 
highly authoritarian, and rightly so, about the rules of 
arithmetic and the axioms of science. Obviously, it would 
be siUy for children at this late day to work out their own 
arithmetical systems and scientific laws. These are not 
matters to be decided by popular vote. They are matters of 
right and wrong, of universal laws inherent m the nature 
of things, of convention and tradition sanctioned by cen- 
turies. But in the field of ethics and human conduct we 
have not only denied the universal validity of moral laws, 
we have even adopted the childish notion that nations 
and individuals are so different that they must choose 
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their own moral codes, in accordance, moreover, with the 
conditions of modem times. And then we bewail the fact 
that juvenile delinquency, social conflicts, and world wars 
are increasing! 

Kestoring the Sules of Courtesy 

In the spring of 1945, a public grade school which, a 
few years ago, was nationally known for its advanced pro- 
gressive education, undertook a revolutionary program. It 
will be remembered that the criticism levelled against 
traditional education by the advocates of progressive edu- 
cation was at its emphasis on rmiform, rigid routines. For 
these, progressive educators substituted methods calcu- 
lated to give children much more freedom, much greater 
scope for originality and creativeness. Among the routines 
which suffered in this process, aside from spelling, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, were the routine habits of courtesy 
and self-discipline. 

Now this once extremely progressive school had estab- 
lished a program to develop and promote habits of cour- 
teous behavior. A committee of teachers working with the 
leaders of various childrens groups had mapped out the 
details. After several weeks the whole school met in assem- 
bly to hear the children report on the part their groups 
had undertaken iu the project. Among the examples of 
courtesy reported were the following: not interrapting, 
waiting one’s turn, keeping voices quiet and pleasant, not 
running in the halls, and the plain, everyday use of man- 
ners such as “Thank you,” “Please,” and “Excuse me.” 
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Good manners and courteous behavior are often de- 
scribed as traditions or customs peculiar to a certain peo- 
ple. Actually, they are much more. Many of them are 
based squarely on the universal moral laws which define 
the dignity of the individual. They are the a-b-cs of lov- 
ing one’s neighbor. 


The Values vs. the Facts of Life 

Recently a teacher in the tenth grade asked her class in 
hygiene to vote on the subject they wished to discuss. The 
majority voted for a discussion of how to have intercourse 
without the risk of pregnancy. This incident stems from a 
fallacy which underlies all education, namely, that if peo- 
ple are taught the facts, their conduct will be more intelli- 
gent. The campaign in behalf of sex education in the 
schools is an excellent illustration. Its entire emphasis has 
been on the physiological facts of sex almost to the com- 
plete neglect of its spiritual and moral values. 

The more people are taught about the physiology of 
sex, the more likely they are to exploit sex for purely self- 
ish ends. This is not an argument for fewer facts, but for 
a greater emphasis on the ethics of sex, for example, the 
codes of chastity, of marriage, of having children. 

More and more colleges are giving courses in marriage. 
These are adding still more facts to the top-heavy load on 
a foundation whose moral cement is crumbling. The 
American people are aheady better educated in the scien- 
tific facts of life than any nation in history, and yet di- 
vorce rates and juvenile sex delinquency have reached a 
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new high. The family, which is the very foundation for 
training in the rules of social harmony, has sunk to its 
lowest point as a source of moral authority. Every police- 
man working in a home community is aware of this 
situation. 

Without definite, as well as general, moral laws, facts 
are destructive and moral authority is impossible. This is 
just as true for world peace and racial hannony as it is for 
a united family. 

Ethics without Sectariani^ 

“You adults cry out about juvenile delinquency and 
youthful criminals,” wrote a returned soldier in an arti- 
cle on education recently. “Why, in the name of common 
sense tlien, may we not have trained religious teaching 
and leadership in pubUc schools? Not sectarian or de- 
nominational, but teaching on general morals and con- 
duct. . . The five-point code of the New York schools is 
an excellent demonstration of what can be done on a 
strictly non-sectarian basis. Even though Dr. Lieberman 
was inspired by deep religious convictions, as may have 
been many members of the student committee, the result- 
ing code can hardly be condemned by any rehgious de- 
nomination. 

The least that educators and social scientists, not to 
mention religious leaders, can do is to excavate and re- 
store the moral precepts which modem civilization has 
been so busily burying. This is not the task of a month or 
a year, but certainly it is quicker and surer than beginning 
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from scratch, as though we were the only people who had 
ever lived. Professor Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard 
University has set a brilliant example in his book, Puri- 
tanism and Democracy . For generations now Puritanism 
has been held up to scorn and ridicule. We have been 
taught to repudiate and to live down our Puritan past. 
Perry’s scholarly book, however, separates the chaff from 
the wheat, and shows that the basic morals of the Puritans 
constitute the very foimdations for democracy and the 
dignity of man. He points out the ethical precepts and 
spiritual values of the Puritans which are far more impor- 
tant than their sectarian peculiarities. In the words of one 
reviewer, Gerald W. Johnson, his book is a dogical, lucid 
and powerful argument for more attention to certain old- 
fashioned virtues that are in no danger of being overem- 
phasized in the modem world.” Among these virtues are 
absolute truthfulness, keeping ones word, simplicity of 
speech or avoidance of “double-talk, moderation in living 
habits, thrift, respect for the persons and property of 
others, hospitality for the strange and the needy, humility, 
chastity, and many others. 

Whenever a real or fancied weakness in our society be- 
comes sufiBciently notorious, the fashion is to hit on some 
specific remedy or panacea. In the field of mental prob- 
lems the fashion is to establish clinics for abnormal treat- 
ment. In many communities the rage has been to establish 
recreational centers for juvenile dehnquency. In the 
educational field the practice has been to institute a new 
course under a new name. Education has long been sup- 
posed to be a preparation for life. Because it has not been. 
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it has recently become popular to add special courses in 
marriage, in racial relations, in labor and industrial rela- 
tions, in international relations, etc., etc. 

This tendency must end. It is merely creating a Tower 
of Babel with its inevitable complete chaos. What we are 
suggesting here is the restoration and reinterpretation, on 
every school level and in every course, of the ethical prin- 
ciples most appropriate. Fortunately, there are a few areas 
in which the pedagogy of applied ethics stiU exists. Con- 
spicuous among these is the field of competitive games 
and sports. In the departments of physical education the 
rules of tennis, hockey, basketball, track, and many others 
are scrupulously taught. All the specific rules of these 
games are ethical rules which rest on the underlying con- 
cept of sportsmanship. This concept is that playing the 
game according to the rules is more important than win- 
ning. 

Sportsmanship exemplifies the meaning of moral laws 
in any phase of life, in that it calls for obedience to the 
rules regardless of the immediate practical results. This 
concept can well be taught in the grade schools. I still re- 
member the discussion precipitated by my fourth-grade 
teacher over one of our copybook maxims, honesty is the 
best policy. She challenged us with the statement that to 
be honest because it was good policy was next to being 
dishonest. Honesty, she told us, was a moral principle to 
be observed without giving thought to whether it paid. 
Even though it paid in the long run, there were many 
times when it might bring us a spanking or some other 
punishment. “You should be honest because it is right. 
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not because it is smart,” she said. Though I did not fully 
rmderstand her at the time, I have since come to recognize 
this as the essence of all moral ethics expressed in liie 
dictum: the end does not justify the means. 

Sportsmanship and Racial Equality 

There is probably no field of human endeavor in which 
equality is so absolute as in the field of competitive sports. 
The audience at a prize fight may cheer the white con- 
tender, but the Negro champion is judged with a strict 
consideration for the rules. The runners in a race may be 
poor or rich. They may represent the Young Men’s He- 
brew Association, the Knights of Columbus, the Harlem 
Y.M.C.A., and many other religious or racial groups. No- 
body cares. Their individual efforts imder absolutely im- 
partial conditions are all that count. The Olympic Games 
are probably the closest approach to a social plan for 
intemational harmony ever achieved. The reason in all 
these instances is the same, a moral code which insures 
every race, every nation, every individual, equality of 
opportunity and treatment. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that psychologists should 
find competitive sports and games contributing more to 
personality or the ability to work and play with people 
than any other activity.^ Every athletic coach or director 
of physical education can testify to the efficacy witifi 
which the heat of strenuous physical competition bums 
away racial and class hatreds. Such competition wdthout 
the laws of sportsmanship would intensify and breed ha- 
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treds. Under an accepted moral order it leads to coopera- 
tion and mutual respect. And yet, the standard competi- 
tive sports, which could serve as the foundation for so 
much in the entire field of social harmony, are not even 
required activities in many grade schools and high schools. 

The commandment. Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor, has become newly acceptable in the 
pedagogy of race relations. What a contradiction of good 
sportsmanship and morality it would be not to extend 
such teaching to the fields of class and group relationships. 
The epithets, scab, 'plutocrat, Tory, greedy vs. the needy, 
and many others, can no more be justified than such 
names as nigger, kike, or dago. The terms, progressive, 
reactionary, liberal, conservative, planned welfare, public 
interest, are used today as emotional and deceptive tools 
of propaganda rather than as honest labels. 

The Semantics of Loving One’s Neighbor 

Through the chaos of our age we occasionally glimpse 
the fact that most people are much better than they seem 
to be. Whether black or white, rich or poor, Russian or 
American, the closer their acquaintance the more human 
they find each other. What often sets race against race 
and class against class are false ideologies and phrases. 
The terms, capital and labor, for instance, represent an 
ideology which has helped to create the very class strug- 
gle which they so loosely describe. A worker, no matter 
how skilled or highly paid, is converted into a class-con- 
scious laborer, simply because he does not own .the fac- 
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toiy. A factory owner or manager, no matter how just or 
liberal, automatically becomes an exploiter of labor and 
an oppressor of the wage earners. Much the same is true 
of the ideologies represented by such names as liberal, 
conservative. Fascist, Communist, and many others. 

The misuse of these terms and their emotional ideol- 
ogies is basically a problem in honesty. All of them are 
cases of bearing false witness. Semantics is really a ques- 
tion of morality. The accurate definition of words and 
their correct application to individuals and groups is not 
just an academic specialty, but a moral obligation of all 
educators. On every level of education, in every subject, 
educators should be developing the codes and disciplines 
governing the honest use of words. 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself includes far 
more than an attempt to guarantee every person a mini- 
mum living standard or a free education of the kind we 
now have. 


The Ethics of the Physical Sciences 

The physical sciences, physics, chemistry, biology, and 
mathematics, have developed ethical values to a high 
degree. First among these is the accurate definition and 
use of terms. These sciences caimot tolerate for a moment 
the loose language which the social sciences, psychology, 
psychiatry, sociology, economics, and political science 
take as a matter of course. Honesty, telliog the truth, re- 
spect for the rights of fellow scientists, are not only 
matters of principle hut are embodied in the very tech- 
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niques of scientific formulae and research. Nothing in the 
field of human endeavor can equal the painstaking hon- 
esty in these fields. 

Small wonder, therefore, that the accomplishments of 
physical science are so miraculous. The students are not 
asked to learn the elements of physics by poprJar discus- 
sion or by personal experience. This would be a waste of 
the accumulated experience of centuries. They are given 
the formulae and asked to learn them. They are given 
estabhshed experiments and asked to do them, strictly 
according to directions. When they have mastered the 
established knowledge of the past, then they are capable 
of doing creative work and having opinions worth dis- 
cussing. 

Consequently, the areas of agreement in science have 
continually grown and the areas of disagreement shrunk. 
If Japanese, German, Russian, English, and American 
aviation engineers were to meet in the midst of war they 
could discuss objectively and amicably the relative merits 
of their airships, no matter how they diflFered on other 
matters. In the social studies, however, we are arguing 
today about matters which our ancestors took for granted 
thousands of years ago. To mention but two, should chil- 
dren be spanked and can a nation borrow its way to last- 
ing prosperity. 

To make explicit the morals of physical science so that 
they can be applied to the social studies and to the prob- 
lems of race and class conflict is one of education’s most 
pressing problems. Through the high school courses in 
physics, chemistry and biology, the moral precepts: thou 
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shalt not steal; thou shalt not covet, thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself, could be objectively and practically 
taught. They apply not only to pupils’ relationships in the 
laboratory, but also to the accuracy and honesty of the 
procedure involved. 

Such morals are far more important to harmony than 
are, for instance, the scientific facts about race equality 
which educators are now trying to teach. These so-caUed 
facts can readily arouse controversy. Even in psychology, 
which is the science of human abilities, there is much dis- 
agreement as to what the facts mean. The authority or 
authoritarianism of physical science lies not in its facts, 
but in its methods, its morals. 


The Teaching of American History 

On one area for the reform of secular education there is 
widespread agreement, that is, the study of American his- 
tory. The nation-wide survey of students’ knowledge of 
American history by the New York Times revealed a 
woeful degree of ignorance among college freshmen. This 
survey was criticized for emphasizing dates and facts at 
the expense of ideas and values. However, if recent expe- 
rience is any indication, the knowledge of what America 
means is also sadly lacking. The indoctrination of soldiers 
with the ideals for which we were fighting certainly re- 
vealed this lack. This should not have been surprising. 

For many years now, and until very recently, it has 
been academically fashionable to debimk American his- 
tory and our country’s heroes. The Constitution has been 
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described as the compromise of bickering conservatives 
rather than as one of the greatest moral documents any 
nation ever devised. The religious and ethical foundations 
of the American Creed have been obscured by strictly 
economic interpretations. The American Revolution has 
been reduced to the level of a petty tradesmen’s quarrel. 
The Civil War has been pictured as primarily a business 
battle between the North and the South, rather than as a 
struggle over the moral issues of slavery. 

The treatment of the episode of George Washington 
and the cherry tree is indicative, and so are its con- 
sequences. In my early school days this episode was force- 
fully used to drive home the lesson of telling the truth, 
regardless of consequences. The stature of George 
Washington was thereby greatly enhanced. The ridicule 
of this episode since then goes almost -hand in hand with 
the ridicule of honesty as an absolute principle. In the 
field of politics especially, false promises, double-talk, and 
outright lying are now openly condoned. In his testimony 
before Congress a few years ago a presidential candidate 
glibly dismissed a false statement of great importance as 
having been merely a campaign promise, made with full 
knowledge of its falseness. Political lies, or “bunking the 
public” as one statesman recently described it, are com- 
mon rather than uncommon, even though most men stiU 
have the decency not to admit them. 

What the lack of truthfulness and honesty among poli- 
ticians can do toward furthering race and class conflict is 
almost too terrible to contemplate. The easy promises of 
a more abundant life, of sixty million jobs, of a G. I. BiU 
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of Rights, the abolition of race discrimination, a guarm- 
teed annual wage, the Atlantic Charter, the war to end 
wars, and many others, may all carry the seeds of bitter 
discord. 

Therefore, American history shorJd emphasize rather 
than ridicule the importance of absolute honesty as a basic 
American ideal. It should glorify, rather than minimize, 
the virtues of its heroes. It should make clear that prin- 
ciples, and men of principle, are the life blood of democ- 
racy and not something to be sneered at as has become 
fashionable m our time. It should reveal beyond a doubt 
that the man who said, “I would rather be right than be 
President,” expressed the essence of Americanism: whereas 
the demagogue who says, “If I can get the majority to 
vote for me I must be right,” is expressing the essence of 
un-Americanism. 

The schools of Springfield, Massachusetts, have been 
carrying out a special program of education against race 
and religious prejudice which has won wide acclaim.®* It 
is called “A Program of Education for Democracy.” The 
very fact that such a program should be considered novel 
reveals the basic weakness in the teaching of American 
history. All education should be for democracy, but partic- 
ularly American history. If American history does not give 
its students in the grade and high schools a clear knowl- 
edge of the moral codes on which democracy rests, then 
it is not being adequately taught. 

The dogmas that all men are created equal and deserve 
equal opportunity and justice are basic elements of the 
American Creed. If the Springfield program can drama- 
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tize these ideals in tenns of modem life, it will be making 
a great contribution to the teaching of American history. 
If this program were merely a superficial plan to promote 
a better understanding between races, it might do more 
harm than good. Actually, it attempts to incorporate in 
the regular history and civics courses the duties and 
rights of citizenship, regardless of race or creed. 


Indoctrination in Americanism 

The teaching of American history from a positive rather 
than a neutral viewpoint was recommended by Dr. Vir- 
ginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean of Barnard College, in a recent 
address.®® She declared that “indoctrination in the class- 
room, once frowned on by American educators, should be 
introduced in schools of this coimtry as a method of in- 
culcating ideals of Americanism and democracy.” Further- 
more, she said: 

“We must reconsider our attitude about ‘indoctrination.’ 
We were not supposed to indoctrinate students. But we 
can leam something from the programs of the Army and 
Navy which have made indoctrination a good word. 

“We should, in a democratic way, indoctrinate oiu: 
students in the spirit as well as the facts of oin: history, 
tile American tradition, and standards of conduct to pro- 
mote the responsibility of good citizenship.” 

The Springfield Program, the Pittsburgh and Newark 
plans and others are important steps toward indoctrina- 
tion in Americanism. However, it is impossible to reverse 
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tte educational theories and practices of recent decades 
over night. At the moment, indoctrination against race 
prejudice is winning ground rapidly, while at the same 
time indoctrination to aggravate class hatreds continues 
almost unrecognized. To agree on the moral codes of so- 
cial harmony, regardless of class, nation or race, will take 
time. Even to make explicit the morals of the American 
Creed and its definition of man’s dignity is a major task. 

In the meanwhile, an immediate step of great impor- 
tance can be taken. This is illustrated by the action of 
Dr. George N. Shuster,®® President of Hunter College, 
against anti-American propaganda in the classroom by the 
teachers. In a letter to the faculty of the college. Dr. 
Shuster called attention to the fact that the dissemination 
of subversive doctrines, race prejudice, and Fascist or 
Commumist propaganda tlirough the classroom was against 
the rules of the Board of Higher Education and not in 
keeping with the best ideals of American democracy. He 
promised to bring charges against any teacher accused of 
the following: 

“Asserting that the Papacy and all Catholics are at heart 
advocates of Nazism and Fascism, and, therefore, un- 
American. 

“Asserting that the Jewish group is a race’ different 
from, and inferior to, other groups in the community and 
therefore unassimilable. 

“Asserting that the Russian system of government and 
the Russian ideology are superior to our own, and gra- 
tuitously injecting propaganda to this effect in classroom 
discussion. 
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“Asserting that the Negro is an inferior being who can 
legitimately be discriminated against, either economically 
or socially.” 

In such pronouncements care should be taken not to 
confuse the German doctrine of Communism as stated by 
Karl Marx with the Russian government. The latter, while 
inspired by and still to a large degree embodying the 
Marxian ideology, is nevertheless in a process of change. 
However, the Communist Manifesto and the writings of 
Karl Marx are as definite as Adolf Hitler’s Mein Kampf. 
The former are just as anti-moral in the field of class con- 
flict as is the latter in the field of race persecution. Both 
employ the same technique of making a minority the 
scapegoat for the majority. Both are based on the doctrine 
that the end justifies the means, that the new order or 
the classless society justifies lying, stealing, violence and 
revolution. Hence, both are definitely un-American and 
should be taught as such. 

Vocational or Liberal Education 

The perennial controversy between the advocates of a 
liberal education and the advocates of a vocational educa- 
tion resolves itself aroimd this claim: A liberal education 
is a preparation for hfe, whereas a vocational education is 
a preparation only for a job. If this were true, the least 
that one could expect of a liberal education is a ground- 
ing in the prmciples and practices of social harmony. 
Where, if not in the hberal arts colleges, should the con- 
cept of racial equality, not to speak of its concrete apphca- 
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tions, be paramount? Where should the fallacies of Fas- 
cism, Communism, labor vs. capital and other doctrines 
of class warfare be exposed if not in these institutions? 

Contrary to its avowed aim, the effect of the predomi- 
nantly hberal education in the United States has been to 
create intellectual and moral chaos. Liberal education has 
encouraged each individual to work out his own code of 
living, his own moral order, under the naive dogma of 
learning to think for oneself. Thus it has done in the 
humanities the very opposite of what physical science has 
done in the material realm. 


A Liberal Vocational Education 

The devastating indictment of secondary education, 
growing out of the Regents Inquiry referred to above, is 
at the same time an admirable statement of what educa- 
tion for life shoiold include. Its minimum specifications 
might be as follows: 

1. An understanding of what work means. 

2. The ability to do some job weU. 

3. The ability to work with others. 

4. Some knowledge of available vocational opportunities 
and an understanding of how to obtain a job and hold 
it 

5. Training against race and class prejudice in the prac- 
tical terms of working and community relationships. 

6. Education in sound elementary economics such as will 
protect against economic gold bricks and mob hysteria. 

7. Education in physical hygiene, competitive sports, 
games and the arts. 
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8. Education in mental hygiene and the elementary facts 
of personal development and social relationships. 

9. Education in the duties of citizenship, community and 
family life. 

Every one of these items involves moral values and 
ethical codes. To loiow what work means, for instance, is 
to know that a task must be done regardless of how one 
feels, that a commitment must be lived up to no matter 
how inconvenient, that the standards of good workman- 
ship will be honestly followed, that tools and equipment 
will be conscientiously guarded, and many other things. 
Such a program represents vocational education in the 
broad, rather than the narrow, sense. Its central theme is 
the dignity of man in everyday life. It represents an 
education in living rather than in abstract and contro- 
versial theories of hfe. 

Its keynote is the development of individuals, who, be- 
cause they are competent and self-reliant, are immune to 
tibe propaganda of class hatreds; men and women who are 
free from race prejudice because they have not only been 
grormded in the American ideals of justice and equahty 
but also in the practice of working harmoniously with 
people of all kinds. 



10. THE POSSIBILITIES OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Many people are sceptical about the eiBBcacy of organized 
religion as an educational force, and rightly so. Its long re- 
treat before the onslaughts of materialism and mechanism 
has seriously impaired its powers. Nevertheless, it is still 
the one institution uniquely equipped for effective action 
toward race and class harmony. This is especially true of 
Christianity, whose central theme, historically, has been 
the brotherhood of all men regardless of birth or station. 
This goal it has pursued for many centuries, throughout 
the world, with missionary and often militant zeal. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that, in spite of the over- 
whelming scope of secular education, a nation-wide poll ^ 
of the urban population of the United States showed that 
55 per cent believed that the churches and Sunday schools 
could do most to create race and class harmony as com- 
pared with 54 per cent who mentioned the public schools. 
( Many people named more than one agency. ) In view of 
the facts we are about to relate, it is surprising that the 
confidence of the people in religious education is so low 
and in public education so high. 

In recent years psychology and sociology have found 
some remarkable proofs of the beneficial effects of re- 
ligious education. There is, for instance, the case of 10,000 
adults to whom a battery of psychological tests was 
given during the depression years of 1933 and 1934. One 
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of the tests given was a test of personality traits, person- 
ality being defined as the ability to get along with others 
and its coroUaiy, freedom from emotional excesses. The 
practical purpose of this project was to help these people 
find suitable jobs during the depression. However, a sub- 
sequent analysis of the data showed that those who be- 
lieved in religion or were members of a church tended to 
have better personalities than those who did not. 

Of couples married by civil oflBcials, only 19.6 per cent 
have harmonious marital relations; on the other hand, 46 
per cent of chinch marriages turn out well. This fact was 
estabhshed by Burgess and Cottrell, two sociologists who 
made an intensive scientific study described in their book. 
Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage.^^ They also 
found that attendance at church and Sunday school had 
an important effect on happiness in marriage. Success in 
marriage is one of the important signs of a good personal- 
ity and emotional stability, as many psychological studies 
have shown. 

Lewis M. Terman,®® one of Americas leading psycholo- 
gists, with a group of associated psychologists, conducted 
an extensive study among happily and unhappily married 
couples. It showed that marital harmony was definitely 
higher among couples with a “considerable” religious 
training than among those with little or none. 

My own nation-wide studies of personality,^ in connec- 
tion with the development of the P.Q. or Personality Quo- 
tient Test, showed that adolescents who attended Sunday 
school or whose parents were members of a church tended 
to have better personalities than those who did not. They 
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also demonstrated that there was no relationship between 
years of secular education and personality, between scho- 
lastic standing and leadership.*® 

About seventy independent psychological studies 
have found that there was no relation between scholastic 
inteUigence and personality. In other words, no matter 
how high a person’s I.Q., his P.Q. or ability to get along 
with others was just as likely to be below average as above 
average. Furthermore, no matter how many years of 
formal education a person has had, his personality is just 
as hkely to be poor as good. In other words, secular 
education as it is now does just as much to harm per- 
sonality as to improve it. 

These findings add tremendous significance to the stud- 
ies which prove that religious education does tend to im- 
prove personality and social harmony. Unfortunately, 
studies of the influence of religion are not nearly so fre- 
quent as are studies in the field of secular education. 
Moreover, if our analysis of the dechning influence of re- 
ligion and morals in recent years is correct, future experi- 
ments wiU reveal that religious education contributes less 
to personality than it has in the past. Nevertheless, the 
scientific evidence at hand is sufllcient to demonstrate the 
actual and potential superiority of religious education 
over present secular education in promoting social har- 
mony. 

A leading religious educator, the late Dr. John Gresham 
Machen of the Princeton Theological Seminary, expressed 
the present situation in these words: “America is running 
on the moral momentum from a godly ancestry.” 
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A modem and remarkable description of the source and 
meaning of America’s moral momentum is given by the 
Swedish sociologist, Gunnar Myrdal, in his survey of the 
Negro problem. With a brilliant marshalling of evidence 
and authority, he presents the American Creed and its 
ideals of jiistice and equality. In the chapter, “American 
Ideals and the American Conscience,” he points out that 
this creed rests squarely on the precepts of Christianity. 
The solution of the Negro problem, he concludes, will 
come through the rediscovery and renewed application 
of the ideals of the American Creed. 

This creed, he affirms, is the universal creed of democ- 
racy. “With minor variations, some of which, however, are 
not without importance, the American Creed is the com- 
mon democratic creed. ‘American Ideals’ are just humane 
ideals as they have matured in our common Western civ- 
ilization upon the foundation of Christianity and pre- 
Christian legalism. . . .” 

Does the World Need a New Religion? 

In sharp contrast to Gunnar Myrdal’s conclusions is the 
statement of Clyde Kluckhohn, professor of anthropology 
at Harvard University. At the September, 1944, Confer- 
ence of Science, Philosophy and Religion in Relation to 
the Democratic Way of Life, discussing the subject of 
race and group tensions. Professor Kluckhohn said: "We 
ought to face that fact that Christianity is a stumbling 
block to world adjustment. While the world desperately 
needs religion, we need a new religion. Or the existing re- 
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iigions ought to admit that there is no single way of life 
adequate to the needs of all human beings.” ” 

This is typical of that anthropological viewpoint which 
confuses mores with morals, and local folkways with uni- 
versal principles. It is a typical expression of the doctrine 
that morals are relative and that there can be no code of 
right and wrong which is the same for all nations and 
races. If this doctrine were fully accepted all international 
peace agreements and law would become meaningless. 
In fact, the growing acceptance of this doctrine in recent 
years has virtually destroyed the structure of international 
law. It has encouraged just such thinking as that described 
by Hitler as his new order. Hitler s different way of life 
included the persecution of the Jews, concentration camps, 
the Gestapo, and the Nazification of weaker nations. Now, 
by the same logic, Russia is justifying its way of life, its 
censorship, its Gestapos, its use of force and dictatorship. 

If the morals of the American Creed were fully applied 
to the Negroes, says Myrdal, “the century-old dream of 
American patriots, that America should give to the entire 
world its own freedoms and its own faith, would come 
true. . . . America can demonstrate that justice, equality 

* Wlien giving permission to use this quotation. Professor Kluckhohn 
amplified his position as follows: 

'‘Anthropological evidence compels the view that only in detail does 
each difierent social organization have, and need, a different morality. 
Certain moral principles are absolute and pan-hiunan. But note that this 
is an inductive generalization. It does not rest on supematuralism, stdi 
less upon adherence to any particular brand of supematuralism. From 
the inescapable facts, anthropology draws the conclusion that the cir- 
cumstances of human life are such that the survival of groups and the 
adjustment of individuals requires adherence to these absolute moral 
principles." 
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and cooperation are possible between white and colored 
people. ... In the present phase of history this is what 
the world needs to believe. Mankind is sick of fear and 
disbelief, of pessimism and cynicism. It needs the youth- 
ful morahstic optimism of America.” 

“Methodists Fight Own Racial Bias” was the headline 
of a newspaper article which described the steps taken 
by 762 delegates to the General Conference in May, 1944, 
to eliminate racial discrimination throughout the Meth- 
odist Church. Many religious denominations and indi- 
vidual churches have taken active measures not only to 
eliminate discrimination in their own practices but in the 
fields of education, employment, housing and public fa- 
cilities generally. 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews has 
waged a vigorous campaign against bigotry. The Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America has an active 
Commission on Racial Relations. Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews alike now recognize the spiritual significance of 
racial issues and are taking practical steps to meet them. 

The success of such actions depends entirely on the ex- 
tent to which the basic morals of social harmony are in- 
culcated in people’s minds and hearts. When church organ- 
izations actively help to pass a law like the New York 
State Anti-Discrimination Act, their task has only begun. 
Indeed, their real task may have been made more diffi- 
cult, because they have tried to force people to do right 
instead of educating them to do right. The unique func- 
tion of the church is to convert people through moral 
suasion rather than firough political power. To the ex- 
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tent that chiirch groups rely on political action to bring 
about social harmony, to that extent they are confessing 
their failure. 

What, Then, Should the Church Schools Teach? 

At various times I have had occasion to study the teach- 
ing materials of the Sunday schools of various Protestant 
denominations. Each time in recent years I have been im- 
pressed by the vague and muddled character of much of 
this material above the primary grade level. If it were not 
for the occasional use of certain religious stereotypes such 
as the words God, prayer, worship, and a few others, one 
might hardly recognize the subject as religion in many 
cases. The secular influences of modem education are 
overwhehningly evident, but the result is neither good re- 
ligion nor good secular education. From these studies and 
my own experiments with Sunday school teaching I have 
come to the foUowing conclusion: 

The churches and Sunday schools of America should 
give definite courses in American history and the Ameri- 
can Creed. These courses should be given on the grade 
school, the high school and the adiJt level. They should 
be given with definite emphasis on the religious origins of 
America, especially the development of the American 
Creed and its meaning. 

Such courses would supplement rather than usurp the 
work of the public schools. Whereas the secular schools 
have tended toward an economic view of American his- 
tory, the church schools would emphasize its moral and 
spiritual values. Whereas the former have done much to 
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"debunk” American heroes, the church would review these 
heroes in the Hght of moral ideals. They might even give 
courses in the rehgious teachings and actions of men like 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin and Lincoln. The pubHc 
schools have increasingly taught American history in cold- 
blooded or neutral fashion, as if in fear of creating the 
belief that Americanism was something precious. The 
chinches would deliberately try to create that belief, not 
indiscriminately, but in terms of the American ideals of 
fair play and equal opportunity. 

In short, the chinch schools would systematically in- 
doctrinate their pupils with the historic values which gave 
America her great moral momentum and which still con- 
stitute her unique promise for the future. Such teaching 
need not be narrowly nationalistic because, as Myrdal 
points out, “the American Creed is the common demo- 
cratic creed.” 

One of the points which the churches should stress, 
especially in the more advanced courses, is the relation 
between the church and the government or state, as so 
sharply defined by our rehgious forefathers. The complete 
separation between church and state which they insisted 
on represents their concept of the independence of moral 
authority as compared with legal authority, of spiritual 
action as contrasted with pohtical action. This separation 
represents the difference between the totalitarian state 
which absorbs or dominates the church, and American or 
English democracy in which the church places the moral 
law and loyalty to God even above loyalty to the state. 

This separation of church and state, of moral authority 
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and legal authority, gives organized religion its unique 
function and power in dealing with the problems of hu- 
man behavior such as those of race and class conflict. This 
function is above all one of indoctrination and education 
rather than of political action. 

As a part of this program, the churches might well in- 
clude the study of Puritanism. For many years Puritanism 
has been held up to scorn and ridicule. Many Puritan be- 
liefs and mores deserved condemnation, but far more im- 
portant are those which deserve emulation. As Professor 
Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard University has so well 
pointed out in his book, Puritanism and Democracy , the 
basic principles of Puritanism are the foundations of any 
successful democracy whose keynote is the dignity of the 
individual. 

At the very heart of the American Creed is the concept 
of the dignity of the individual. This concept is peculiarly 
a religious one and should be taught as such. How- 
ever, it too has succumbed to the secular influences of 
our age and its moral meaning has been replaced by a 
popular economic interpretation. Any social theorist with 
a grand scheme for regimenting the masses into freedom 
from fear and want is today likely to justify his program 
by an appeal to the dignity of man. 

In discussing this modem trend with one of its strong 
advocates, I asked: “But what about the dignity of the 
individual? Wliat about the Ten Commandments?” 

“What have they to do with it?” was his instant re- 
sponse. “No one pays much attention to the Ten. Com- 
mandments any more.” 
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The tragedy of the world is the extent to which this 
statement is true. And yet, ten of the world’s foremost 
authors described Hitler’s violations of human dignity in 
terms of The Ten Commandments.^^ 

It is true that the commandment. Thou shalt not bear 
false witness, has been largely forgotten. Hence the 
heightening of race rumors and race prejudice. It is true 
that the commandment: Thou shalt not covet, has been 
largely repudiated. Hence the heightening of class con- 
sciousness and class violence. 

Jesus, who raised the concept of man’s dignity to its 
highest level, based his doctrine squarely upon the moral 
law and the commandments. He announced the two great 
commandments not as a substitute for but as a summary 
of the Ten Commandments. When the rich young man 
asked him what he must do to win eternal life, he did not 
first advise him to distribute his wealth to the poor. His 
first advice was that he keep the commandments. Jesus 
did not, as do certain religious leaders of our time, define 
the redistribution of material wealth as a moral obHgation 
which supersedes aU other moral precepts. 

No one has better exemplified our basic principle of 
treating human beings as such rather than as members of 
a class or race than did Jesus. It has been claimed that 
Jesus never denounced, in clear-cut fashion, the practice 
of racial discrimination. As a matter of fact, he went much 
farther. By his actions he denounced both race and class 
discrimination without making an artificial issue of either. 
By parable and by deed he emphasized the inherent 
worth of every individual, whether Jew or Gentile, Phari- 
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see or Saducee, rich or poor, man or woman, publican or 
sinner, yoimg or old. His bitterest scorn was for those who 
discriminated against others because they considered 
themselves superior. These were the scribes and Pharisees 
whom he compared to "whited sepulchres’" and of whom 
he said: ""Ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against men: 
for ye neither go in yourselves, neither sufEer ye them that 
are entering to go in” (Matthew 23:13). 

The life and sayings of Jesus, today more than ever, 
should be taught as the key to true social harmony. It 
would be difficult, iF not impossible, to find one whose 
actions and sayings could contribute so much to social 
harmony as could those of Jesus. 



11. LEGISLATION, RESEARCH AND POLICY 
MAKING 


Laws, law enforcement and political action are essential 
parts in any democratic program for race and class har- 
mony. Their effectiveness, however, depends on the con- 
science and moral standards of the people, vaguely re- 
ferred to as public opinion. ‘Tn any event government, 
Federal or State, must have the support of public opin- 
ion. . . . Ultimately government can do little without the 
support of that community public opinion. ... I suggest 
that what is greatly needed is a broader and more intelli- 
gent use of the moral and educational influences of the 
community.’^ Thus spoke Francis Biddle, then America's 
foremost law-enforcement oflBcer, in an address, “Democ- 
racy and Racial Minorities,” one of the finest short ex- 
positions of this subject which it has been the authors 
privilege to read. 

One of the dangerous trends of our time is the use of 
legal force and political action as instruments of dis- 
crimination rather than of equality. Often this use is quite 
unconscious and motivated by the best intentions. For 
example, one metropolis which has had its share of race 
riots has begun a course to instruct its policemen in racial 
problems. Such a course, its advocates claim, will help the 
police in handling mter-racial difficulties. It is possible 
that it may do just the contrary. 
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If a policeman has to analyze and classify the problems 
of his beat in terms of race or class tensions, juvenile 
delinquency, etc., he may become a good student of social 
psychology but he is likely to lose his impartiality as a 
law-enforcement officer. If a policeman has to look to see 
whether a man is white or black, a striker or a non-striker, 
before trying to maintain order the result will be disorder. 
If he has to decide whether a man is Jew or Gentile before 
he can uphold the law inteUigently the result will be 
chaos. 

The purpose of a police force is to uphold the law im- 
personally, regardless of race, class or social status. If 
policemen, like Justice with her scales, could be blinded 
just enough to prevent them from distinguishing between 
races, between rich and poor, between union members 
and non-union members, they could perform their duties 
far more efiFectively. 

The first principle, in any legislative or law-enforcement 
program, should be the emphasis on people rather than 
on races or classes, on individuals rather than on groups. 
Instead of the negative principle of trying to eliminate 
discrimination by emphasizing it, the guiding principle 
should be the positive one of equality and justice. 

Existing Laws Should Be Impartially Enforced 

The mistaken emphasis on race rather than on people 
is manifest in the widespread agitation for special laws to 
ptmish the desecrators of chmrches, synagogues and ceme- 
teries, and hoodlums who attack members of another race 
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or religion. According to Mr. Biddle,®^ the present state 
laws are adequate for such crimes. However, if more laws 
are necessary they should be impersonal laws without 
reference either to race or class. A Gentile should be pun- 
ished just as severely for assaulting another Gentile as for 
assaulting a Jew, a Negro just as severely for attacking 
another Negro as for attacking a white. 

The real problem is not the passing of new laws but the 
more rigorous and impartial enforcement of existing laws. 

For instance, when several automobile-loads of whites 
tried to bum and dynamite a building on the farm of a 
relocated Japanese family in California, the local sheriff 
put a posse on the farm for protection.®® When a large 
group of white farmers forcibly ejected four Negro fam- 
ilies which another white farmer in Missouri had brought 
in to work for him, fifty-three of these farmers were in- 
dicted and jailed for kidnapping and inciting to riot. 

Too often, however, the attacks by members of one race 
or class on the members of another are excused or inade- 
quately punished. It is argued in the courts and elsewhere 
that these are social offenses for which the parents or con- 
ditions or society are to blame, not the individuals. They 
are not personal crimes which should be punished in the 
regular way. 

This is, of course, a disastrous kind of discrimination. 
By not ptmishing such crimes on the basis of equality with. 
aU other personal crimes, race riots are encouraged and 
their growing frequency is insured. 

A large-scale demonstration of such discrimination and 
its consequences is the field of class and industrial conflict. 
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Incitement to riot by strikers and pickets has been widely 
ignored and even condoned. Violence by organized pickets 
and attacks by “flying union squads” against the persons 
and property of employers and non-striking employees 
have become increasingly inamune from law enforcement. 
In fact, as already pointed out, some of these forms of 
violence have been declared legal by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

So long as violence is condoned in the field of industrial 
conflict Aere is little hope for enforcing the laws against 
violence in the realm of race conflict. Indeed, violence in 
one area of human relationships breeds violence in other 
areas. In this country labor riots have already paved the 
way for race riots. The two, at times, have been indis- 
tinguishable and promise to become increasingly so. The 
only solution is the impersonal enforcement of laws with- 
out regard to race, class, or ideology. 

In the light of present-day trends this represents a revo- 
lutionary principle. In contrast with the current emphasis 
on race or class this principle is positive instead of nega- 
tive, constructive rather than inflammatory, democratic 
rather than autocratic, judicial rather than bureaucratic. 
Its application has been dramatically demonstrated by 
the December, 1944, decision of the Supreme Court deny- 
ing the legality of contracts between the unions and man- 
agements of twenty-one Southern railroads by which 
Negroes were excluded from certain types of jobs and 
promotions. These railroads and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen had entered into a col- 
lective-bargaining agreement in 1941 by which ordy white 
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men were to be promoted to serve as engineers and only 
“promotable” men were to be employed as firemen as new 
jobs became available. 

About a year before the Supreme Court decision the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee had investigated 
this situation and had issued an order against this dis- 
criminatory practice. Both the rmions and most of the rail- 
roads had rejected this order as unwarranted interference 
in their legal collective agreements. So much bitterness 
was generated by the resulting controversy that President 
Roosevelt appointed another committee to make a further 
study. In his letter appointing this special committee to 
investigate the situation aheady dealt with by the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee, Mr. Roosevelt expressed 
the belief: “I am sure that agreements shaped in good 
sense and good will can be reached.” 

Fortunately for this emotionally stirred up situation in 
the heart of the South it became unnecessary to test Mr. 
Roosevelt’s belief. For a compromise solution between 
clashing personalities there was substituted an impersonal 
solution based on accepted judicial procedmres. The Su- 
preme Court, in two unanimous decisions in answer to ac- 
tions brought by Negroes affected, on December 19, 1944, 
declared the discriminatory agreement between the rail- 
roads and the unions illegal. Moreover, the decisions were 
based squarely on the Constitution which, as the Court 
pointed out, imposed upon a Legislature the duty “to give 
equal protection to the interests of those for whom it 
legislates.” These two decisions would seem, at one stroke, 
to outlaw aU contracts or collective agreements between 
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employers and unions which discriminate against Negroes 
or members of any other race; or, as supported by another 
recent decision, which discriminate against non-imion em- 
ployees or members of a minority tmion. 

On April 3, 1944, the Supreme Court ruled, by an eight 
to one decision, that Negroes could vote in the Texas 
primaries. “It may now be taken as a postulate,” said the 
majority opinion, “that the right to vote in such a primary 
. . . like the right to vote in a general election is a right 
secured by the Constitution. ... By the terms of the 
Fifteenth Amendment that right may not be abridged by 
a State on account of race. Under our Constitution the 
great privilege of choosing his rulers may not be denied a 
man by the State because of his color.” 

These decisions, while hotly resented by many, created 
a minimum of social hatreds. This was because they rep- 
resented the accepted procedure of our republican form 
of democracy. They met a minimum of resistance because 
they were based upon the Constitution which places gov- 
ernment by laws above government by men. These de- 
cisions bore out the principle embodied in the law of the 
land the emphasis of which is on all men, not on some men. 
In these decisions the Supreme Court has set itself a prec- 
edent for reversing some of its recent decisions which so 
clearly discriminate against non-tmion employees and em- 
ployers. 

The Case for a Permanent F.E.P.C. 

The Fair Employment Practice Committee in the past 
has placed the emphasis on some men rather than on all 
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men. Its primary concern has not been fair employment 
practices at all, but the discrimination against minority 
races. It is widely urged that such a committee be estab- 
lished by Congress with definite legal powers. The at- 
tempt to define such powers will quickly reveal the weak- 
nesses of this method of dealing with job discrimination. 
If such a committee is to be given legal powers of enforc- 
ing its findings, then the natxue of the discrimination it 
condemns must first be defihed. Agreement by Congress 
or any representative body of Americans on this score is 
today weU-nigh impossible. If, because of this inability, 
the committee is given broad powers of discretion as to 
what constitutes discrimination, then it will become a kind 
of star-chamber court which investigates, prosecutes and 
condemns its victims. Even though its decisions should be 
made subject to review by the regular courts, its investiga- 
tions and directives could still incite much race hatred. 
Nevertheless, such a limitation would reduce these un- 
desirable consequences. 

Applying our basic principles to this problem would 
lead to this solution: The Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee would be a diAusion of the Department of Justice 
and would operate rmder its present methods. Its first 
object would be to apply the existing laws to cases of 
illegal job discrimination. This program would reveal the 
adequacy as well as the inadequacy of these laws. Its 
function would be to extend the protection of the Con- 
stitution and the present laws in aU cases of discrimination 
where these laws’ are applicable, whether this discrimina- 
tion be racial or economic. Through such a program it 
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coiold not only operate most effectively but become a 
leader in crystallizing public opinion in behalf of a still 
broader program. 


How Legislation Creates Discrimination and Social Strife 

Before rushing to pass new legislation such as the New 
Yo'rk State Anti-Discrimination Law, a national Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Act, and others, the possible conse- 
quences should be carefully considered. Because such 
laws are based on the principle of discrimination they may 
systematically formalize and magnify race conflict. We 
have a perfect large-scale demonstration of this danger in 
the field of labor legislation. 

In 1935 Congress passed the Wagner National Labor 
Relations Act to protect the interests of labor against cer- 
tain kinds of discrimination by employers and owners. The 
latter were specifically enjoined from interfering with the 
unionization of their employees by professional union 
organizers or with the conduct of union affairs by local 
and national union ofiBcers. Employers were even denied 
their Constitutional right of free speech in respect to their 
employees. The National Labor Relations Board was es- 
tablished to administer this act, and has done so with 
missionary zeal. 

The result has been to create the most highly organized 
and bitter class hatreds in the history of the nation. 
Labor, with a capital L, has been systematically educated 
and encomaged to hate and distrust the employing and 
managing group. But even fmther, an inevitable by-prod- 
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net has been the hatreds engendered between various 
groups within the laboring class, notably the battle be- 
tween the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L. The obvious results 
have been strikes and riots over a period of years includ- 
ing the war years, so extensive as to mark an entirely new 
chapter in the history of the United States. Many of these 
fights were jurisdictional, that is, between rival unions. 
The employers and the public were the helpless victims. 

Thus we see class conflict promoted by the undue em- 
phasis on legislation for a particular group, in this case 
labor unions. Even the authors of the N.L.R. Act have 
admitted that it was class legislation in that it failed to 
give fair and equal protection to employers. Equally im- 
portant is the fact that the act did not protect the general 
public against the excesses growing out of the privileges 
conferred on labor unions. While giving a free hand to 
professional unionizers, it did nothing to safeguard inde- 
pendent workmen or the public against coercion by 
unions. 

The failure of this legislation has been acknowledged 
by such events as these: 

The Labor Management Charter *® drawn up and sub- 
scribed to by the heads of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. 

The bill proposed in 1945 by Senators Hatch, Burton 
md Ball to revise existing labor laws so as to bring a 
"rule of law and order instead of tit srule of fist and force.” 
(The Hatch Act, passed by large jaajorities in the Senate 
and House in 1946, was vetoed by the President. ) 

President Truman's conference (November, 1945) be- 
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tween representatives of government, labor, industry and 
the public to bring about greater harmony. 

Growing agitation for drastic new laws which will put 
an end to uimecessary and wasteful strikes. 

The greatest wave of strikes and disputes, as I write 
this, since before the beginning of the war. According to 
the New York Times on October 6, 1945, there were more 
than two hundred strikes in progress with 491,795 workers 
made idle by labor disputes. In 1946 all strike records were 
broken. 

In short, the nation has a complete case history of the 
consequences of purely class legislation. If, now, we set 
up an equally elaborate legislative process in the field of 
race discrimination, we may systematically magnify the 
very race tension which we hope to destroy. As in the field 
of class conflict, we may be promoting an ideology which 
will transform unorganized race prejudices into highly or- 
ganized race warfare. 

If, as many believe, the present laws are not adequate 
in respect to racial discrimination, new legislation should 
be adopted only after the most searching study. Let us 
assume that the ehmination of Jim Crow cars on the rail- 
roads of the South becomes a subject for political action. 
Let us assume that the elimination of these cars is de- 
sirable. There would still remain these problems: 

If one state abolished Jim Crow cars while adjoining 
states did not, the resulting confusion in crossing state 
lines would cause infinite friction. 

If all states should at the same time outlaw Jim Crow 
cars without giving the railroads adequate time to revise 
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their equipment, the resulting crowding of whites and 
Negroes might lead to serious clashes. 

No matter what the good will of people their mechani- 
cal habits cannot be abruptly changed without danger. 
Therefore, on the simple grounds of common sense, the 
mechanics as well as the objects of racial equality should 
be carefully studied. For this purpose a National Research 
and Policy Making Commission is desirable. This com- 
mission would not be a political action or pressure group, 
but a group of representative citizens entirely outside of 
politics whose character and ability to deal with people 
has been demonstrated in fhe fields of business, science, 
religion or the professions. The purpose of this commis- 
sion would be to draw up long-range programs of objec- 
tives and methods, including not only legislation but other 
plans as well. 

Good precedents for such a commission are not lacking. 
One of the most praiseworthy is the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation which, for twenty-two years, did quiet 
but most effective work among the Negroes and whites in 
the South. Its tmique record among agencies for racial 
harmony was due largely to its non-political character and 
to its emphasis on research and painstaking policy making. 

This commission was merged, in February, 1944, with a 
new organization of broader scope, the Southern Regional 
Council, Inc. The purposes of this coimcil include the 
related fields of racial, economic and civic improvement. 
It will operate through a permanent staff assisted by about 
one hundred scholars and by volimteer local and regional 
groups. If it follows the sound methods of its predecessor. 
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it may become an example for a similar coimcil of nation- 
wide scope. 

A non-political council would investigate and make 
fecommendations on such questions as: 

1. What existing laws can be applied to current prob- 
lems of race and class conflicts? 

2. What new legislation is necessary or desirable? 

3. What existing laws are so conducive to industrial 
and race consciousness that they should be repealed or 
changed? 

4. When is local. State or Federal legislation most 
desirable? 

5. What form should a particular piece of legislation 
take? 

6. What steps, through education and other community 
activities, are necessary to develop the underlying condi- 
tions for race and class harmony? 

Such a council might thoroughly examine the New York 
State Anti-Discrimination Law in order to reveal its strong 
and weak points for the benefit of States considering 
similar legislation. It might begin by asking: How does 
this law define job discrimination? It might expose the 
fact that this law condemns job discrimination but does 
not define it. In effect, it says that any union or employer 
who rejects a worker on the grounds of race or religion is 
guilty of discrimination; but it does not specify standards 
by which to decide whether or not this has actually been 
done. The decision of what constitutes punishable dis- 
crimination is entrusted to the five paid commissioners or 
political appointees. The commissioners, after hearing 
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complaints, are empowered to decide whether there has 
been discrimination and to order changes and punishment 
accordingly. 

Therefore, the New York law requires its commissioners 
to be far more than judges. They must decide discrimina- 
tion not on the facts alone but on the motives as well. 
The fact that a Negro was refused employment does not 
constitute discrimmation under this law. The commis- 
sioners must find that he was rejected, not because the 
employer considered him incompetent, dishonest, lazy, a 
troublemaker, but only because he was a Negro. Thus the 
commissioners must virtually be mind readers. 

They must also be management experts of unusual 
cahbre. AU employment, whether private or public, is 
based on discrimmation. The secret of successful manage- 
ment is the abfiity to select the right people for the right 
jobs. This is one of the most compHcated and difficult of 
all tasks. Psychologists who have been developing selec- 
tion tests for many years know that they have barely 
scratched the surface of this problem. 

An extreme example of laudable discrimination is that 
of a firm whose work requires great skill of hand and eye 
but whose employees are all physically crippled in other 
respects, many seriously. The morale of these employees 
is usually high largely because of the discrimmation which 
prefers them to the physically whole. To build a produc- 
tive organization in any field requires a fine judgment of 
people and jobs, that is to say, discrimination. Whether 
the discrimmation in a particular company is humani- 
tarian or anti-racial would have to be decided in every 
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case on the complex factors of the particular situation. 
No arbitrary or simple rules could be generally applied. 

Nevertheless, the New York State commissioners must 
decide whether John Smith, Joe Brown, and Frank White 
actually had the qualifications for the specific positions 
which were denied them. Either they or the experts they 
may select will have to pit their judgment against the 
highly specialized knowledge and experience of success- 
ful employers in all kinds of businesses. They will have to 
be a hundred management experts rolled into one. 

Moreover, they must decide not only with reference to 
technical competence but many other factors including 
character and compatabihty. Many employers have put 
Negroes in certain jobs only to find that the white workers 
made life so miserable for the Negroes that they had to 
quit. Thereupon, even though the employers were con- 
vinced of the technical competence of certain Negroes, 
they no longer dared to put them in these jobs. 

However, the New York State law, while calling for the 
punishment of discrimination by employers and unions, 
does not provide for the punishment of discrimination hy 
fellow employees. The boycotting of fellow employees can 
be such a subtle process that neither the employers, 
unions, or the commissioners could often prove its ex- 
istence. And yet, both employers and union officers may 
be its victims. This makes it all the more difficult for the 
commissioners to fix responsibility on either employers or 
unions. 

Because the New York State law leaves tlie decision of 
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when unlawful discrimination has taken place almost en- 
tirely to its commissioners, a non-political coimcil might 
well point out that it was more an instrument of prejudice 
than of justice, a political device rather than a judicial 
procedure. The commissioners are political appointees of 
the governor and the senate which means that they may 
be good or poor. No matter how good they are, they will 
be human beings who belong to some race or religion and 
are themselves subject to initial bias. It is difficult enough 
for a judge with many years training in the law and 
judicial procedure to make reasonably fair decisions. It 
will be infinitely more difficult for these commissioners. 

One of the chief tasks of a non-political cormcil on race 
and class harmony should be to list and define immoral 
forms of discrimination, not only m respect to jobs but 
elsewhere. Every phase of life involves discrimination, 
from the choice of a wife to the choice of an undertaker. 
By immoral discrimination we mean discrimination solely 
on racial grounds or membership in a union or class. 

This is by no means an easy task. Some forms of im- 
moral discrimination, such as Jim Crow railroad cars, are 
obvious. Many forms of discrimination are not nearly so 
obvious or so easy to define. And yet, if they caimot be 
clearly defined, they cannot be adequately dealt with 
through legislation or legal force. 

The more extensive the attempts to legislate race and 
class equality the more obvious the limitations of this 
method become. Therefore, the council should be con- 
cerned with pohcy making on the broadest possible basis. 
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It should include not only the problems of race discrimi- 
nation but those of class conflict as well. It should, as 
former Mayor LaGuardia asked of a fine Committee on 
Unity” which he appointed in 1944, ‘maintain a quali- 
fied staff to make studies for it so that any pronoxmce- 
ments and reports it may make from time to time will 
have a solid foundation in the facts.” 

One of the greatest needs in this field is less heat and 
more light. A kind of research which has already demon- 
strated its usefulness are the pubhc-opinion poUs. The 
Fortune magazine poll under Elmo Roper, the Gallup 
PoU, the polls of the National Opinion Research Center 
of the University of Denver, and the poUs of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation imder the author s direction have aU 
uncovered helpful information in regard to race prejudice. 
They have also accumulated an enormous fund of basic 
data in respect to class warfare and economic differences. 

However, such polls, though reliable in measuring trends 
of opinion and feeling, are not very reliable in discover- 
ing or evaluating causes. “New Methods Used to Fight 
Race Bias” was the headline of an article in the Netn York 
Times, November 1, 1945, reporting the use of a more 
intensive research by the Commission on Community In- 
terrelations. This research combined the methods of sev- 
eral sciences including psychology and sociology. In one 
case a task force of fifteen trained people was sent into 
the critical area and conducted “deep level” interviews 
with 212 family heads, talking with each one for hours at 
a time to discover their “gripes” and desires. Their find- 
ings were then organized and translated into terms of a 
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community program which has done much to ameliorate 
the situation. 

This use of research is not without its dangers, espe- 
cially in the hands of overzealous reformers. Nevertheless* 
it is far superior to attempts at reform without any re- 
search. 



12. A PLEA FOR RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE 


Jesus' great tolerance witib people of all kinds was 
matched by a corresponding intolerance of evil. His tol- 
erance was positive rather than negative, since it rested 
on an uncompromising belief in the moral law. 

Probably the greatest weakness of education, including 
religious education, has been its deification of toleration, 
as such. Parents have been taught to be tolerant with their 
rebellious children, teachers with tiheir undisciplined 
pupils; husbands and wives with those who broke up their 
homes; the courts with unquestioned offenders; the 
churches with divorce, gambling and the material excesses 
of modem hfe; people possessed of moral principles or 
standards with those who had none. 

Tolerance and broad-mindedness, often referred to as 
liberalism, has been the shibboleth of our intellectual age. 
The result is that we have almost lost our sense of right 
and wrong, that we are now drifting in a chaotic world 
without compass, sextant or map. Even the churches have 
been too much concerned with being broad-minded or 
liberal and not enough with being right. Hence they have 
largely lost their great strength, the power of moral indig- 
nation and leadership. 

We have become so broad-minded that nothing matters 
much and so tolerant that we can be indifferent toward 
almost anything. Among other things, we have become 
indifferent to the meaning of the American Creed and its 
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full application to the Negroes. We were also indifferent 
to Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia and Japan’s invasion of 
China. We were very tolerant of Germany’s persecution 
of the Jews. Having become so broad-minded about the 
Ten Commandments at home, it was not surprising that 
Germany’s wholesale coveting, stealing, lying and killing 
evoked so little indignation among Americans. Until we 
were attacked by Japan, over eighty per cent of our pop- 
ulation, according to the polls, preferred the comforts of 
our war prosperity to actual war on Germany. 

We had become so tolerant and broad-minded that 
when we were finally forced into the war it was without 
definite moral objectives. Now we have emerged with ob- 
jectives still uncertain and •with the added burden of con- 
fusion which we have thrust upon the liberated countries. 
Our most important -wish is expressed in the slogan: “It 
must not happen again/' In the hope for permanent peace 
we have pressed toward an international peace organiza- 
tion at any cost. We have staked our hopes on this organi- 
zation and for its sake have already begun to tolerate the 
very cruelties and oppressions which we fought to destroy. 
We are prepared to be more broad-minded, more liberal, 
more appeasing, than ever. 

The Christian •virtue of forgiveness is one thing but the 
toleration and appeasement of evil is quite another. Re- 
ligious education is worse than no education at aU if it 
fails to uphold definite standards of right and wrong. 
Jesus taught “as one having authority and not as the 
Scribes,” the intellectuals of his time. And in the third 
chapter of Revelations we read: 
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He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saiih 
urdo the churches: 

And unto the angel of the church of the Laodiceans 
write; These things saith the Amen, the faithful and true 
witness, the beginning of the Creation of God; 

I know thy works, that thou are neither cold nor hot: 

I would thou wert cold or hot. 

So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold 
nor hot, I will spew thee out of my mouth. 

The churches have become less lukewarm in respect 
to race conflict but in respect to class warfare they have 
remained almost completely tolerant. 

The attitude of the Protestant Church, until recently, 
has been that she must avoid interfering in political and 
economic matters. The Roman Catholic Church has been 
criticized by Protestants as concerning herself too much 
with political problems. The confusion is caused by the 
failinre to distinguish between the political and the moral. 
Where moral issues are concerned, no church can afford 
to remain aloof or tolerant, no matter what the political 
involvement. 

For example, when the Supreme Court of the United 
States rendered its unanimous decision permitting union 
pickets to make slanderous statements about a restaurant 
owner (see Chapter 4) it was the obligation of the 
churches to rise in imity and proclaim: 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the land stating 
that "‘to use loose language or unrefined slogans that are 
part of the conventional give-and-take in our economic 
and political controversies— like ‘unfai/ or ‘Fascisf—is not 
to falsify the facts"" may he legally and technically cor^ 
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rect. But, according to the moral law, such a practice is 
wrong and indefensible. The hipest court may declare 
the use of such epithets to be merely the give-and-take of 
our economic and political controversies as the terms 
‘"fctfce," *‘dago,^' and sheeny"^ are of our racial controversies. 
Nevertheless, a law higher than that made by any political 
court condemns such language whether used by unions, 
employers or any one else. Such practice is bad enough 
when indulged in by impulsive individuals, but is far 
worse when followed as the deliberate policy of a highly 
organized and legally protected group. 

The Congress of the United States may or may not 
change the law to rectify this immoral and unjust condi- 
tion. In the meanwhile all churches and people loyal to 
the religious concept of man^s dignity and the brother- 
hood of man, regardless of economic station or political 
beliefs, reaffirm their loyalty to the great law: Thou shall 
not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 

When the Supreme Court finally condemned the sit- 
down strike technique as practised in the great automo- 
bile strike in Detroit in 1937, the churches should have ac- 
claimed the decision as a vindication of the moral law. 
Indeed, they should themselves have condemned sit-down 
strikes at the time of their occurrence as immoral acts in 
the promoting of class warfare; just as, in many years pre- 
ceding, they should have condemned as immoral the 
degradation of workers to the level of robots on a conveyor 
belt. Here, and in many other fields of mass production, 
the dignity of man was and still is being tragically sacri- 
ficed for materialistic ends. That the process took place 
with the consent both of workers and employers does not 
alter its profound effects on the creation of class warfare. 
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When a recent series of Supreme Court decisions (see 
Chapter 4) declared that stealing, violence, and the de- 
liberate ruining of a man’s business, when done by imions 
under certain circumstances, were not illegal, the chinches 
should have marshalled their complete powers of moral 
intolerance. They should have declared that, no matter 
what the legal technicalities, it was just as wrong for 
unions to steal, persecute and commit violence as it was 
for employers or any other individuals. 

Such intolerance need not be expressed primarily as a 
condemnation of labor imions or of any other group as 
such. It should be the disapproval of immorality as such. 
It should be a dogmatic stand on the basic moral laws 
which, when violated, create either class warfare, race 
conflict, or personal crime. It is just because the churches 
have been so tolerant of the violations of the basic com- 
mandments in the field of personal behavior generally that 
they now find it difficult to condemn these same violations 
in the larger areas of social conflict. 

When, as has happened in recent years, Jewish temples 
and CathoHc shrines are desecrated by vandals, the fer- 
vent plea has been for greater rehgious tolerance. The 
plea should have been for greater religious iatolerance. 
All sects have been too lax in respect to the elementary 
morals toward which, regardless of creed, they should 
have presented a united front. They should have been 
consistently intolerant with all forms of vandalism against 
the persons and property of others. From the stoning of 
factories, shops and workers’ homes to the desecration of 
churches is only a small step. 
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But, as Marx pointed out, the proletariat cannot be 
emancipated so long as it is Christian any more than the 
Jew can be emancipated so long as he clings to his re- 
ligion. Many Jews have now been emancipated, to misuse 
the word, from their rehgion. That is to say, they have 
freed themselves from the compelling authority of their 
greatest contribution to civilization, the moral law. They 
have been emancipated from the one great force which 
stood between them and persecution, the Ten Command- 
ments. 

Instead of their plea for greater tolerance, the Jews 
today might well reaffirm their moral charter for the 
world. They might well proclaim, with the righteous 
wrath of a Moses, that no matter what the social system, 
whether capitahsm or socialism, democracy or commmxism, 
the Ten Commandments are the only power which can 
ultimately assure the dignity of the Jews, or of any race, 
dass, or individual. They might justifiably poiut out that 
Germany, and now aU Europe, is the laboratory demon- 
strating this truth. 

The Significance of the New Social Gospel 

The Christian churches, under the secular influences 
already described, are also being emancipated from the 
authority of the Ten Commandments. But what is stiU 
more significant, an important minority, especially in the 
Protestant denominations, has systematically if rmwittingly 
encouraged their violation. 

A leader in this minority was the late WiUiam Temple,*® 
Archbishop of Canterbmy and head of the Episcopal 
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ChxircK of England. Speaking in 1942 before 6,000 work- 
ers in tbe Albert Hall, a mass meeting organized by the 
Industrial Christian Fellowship, he advocated a sociahzed 
economy.*® Speaking of material goods, he said: . . of 
these, so far as they are purely material, it is true to say 
that the more one has, the less there is for others, so that 
each man’s success represents corresponding failure in his 
neighbors.” (italics ours) That is to say, if a man has less 
than his neighbor it is so not necessarily through any fault 
of his own but because that neighbor has obtained more 
than his share. If one man catches ten fish and another 
only one, the latter’s failure is due to the former’s success. 

Whatever the truth of the Archbishop’s premise, and it 
is basically false, it is an incitement to class warfare of the 
most inflammatory kind. It says, in effect: you should not 
only covet your neighbor’s wealth but you should take 
steps to get your just share of it. 

This Social Gospel is a far more subtle provocation to 
class hatreds than the preachings of Marx and Hitler 
which were based on exactly the same premise. Marx 
claimed that the capitahsts grew rich entirely at the ex- 
pense of the wage earners, and Hitler condemned the 
Jews for having obtained their wealth at the expense of 
the German working class. But whereas Marx and Hitler 
proposed the redistribution of wealth in spite of rehgious 
morals, the new Social Gospel calls for this redistribution 
as a rehgious crusade. “In the name of God and the King- 
dom of Heaven on earth,” it says, “let us take the wealth 
of the exploiters who have it and distribute it among those 
who have less: Let us, as Christians, do this with as little 
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injustice and violence as possible. We do not have to steal 
or kill to effect this redistribution if we use the democratic 
process of the popular ballotr 
This, with minor variations, is the new Social Gospel or 
Christian Socialism of a powerful collection of highly or- 
ganized minorities in the churches throughout the world. 
"Challenging the Enemy,’’ read the heading of a pamphlet 
distributed by one of these "social service” church groups. 
The "Enemy” were the owners of property and the pam- 
phlet went on to say: 

"It doesn’t take long to write ‘Transfer . , . from private 
property to social ownership/ 

"But start to do it! Then you run into laws that were 
made to stop you. Litde laws about disorderly conduct 
and obstructing trafiBc. 

"Big laws about taking property without reasonable 
compensation. 

"Bigger laws about advocating the overthrow of gov- 
ernment by voice and violence. 

"And behind these laws are policemen, sheriffs, soldiers 
—with clubs, tear gas, machine guns. 

"And behind them are judges who interpret laws and 
constitutions in terms of the property rights of the people 
they ve grown up with. 

"And behind tibie judges are prisons and electric chairs. 

"Yes, it s a man s job to challenge the profit system. . . . 

"But when were Americans— pioneers and children of 
pioneers, in a big land— afraid of a big pbF* 

This inflammatory statement may be an extreme exam- 
ple, but it emphasizes the elements which are common to 
many forms of the new Social Gospel. These are the arti- 
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ficial redistribution of wealth, the abohtion of the profit 
system, and the substitution of State ownership for private 
ownership, that is, SociaHsm.'^® 

Whatever the desirability of these objectives, and they 
are open to question to say the least, the basic appeal of 
this gospel is to the covetousness of the masses and to their 
feelings of envy and hatred for the rich. With perfect 
Marxian technique, a property-owning minority is made 
the scapegoat for the majority who own less. 


How Communism and the Social Gospel Differ 

It is not surprising, therefore, that so many people con- 
fuse Commtmism with the new Social Gospel. The Social 
Gospel, its advocates admit, has much in common with 
Communism. The one basic difference between them, his- 
torically, is that Christian Socialism seeks to retain God 
and organized religion, whereas classical Communism 
seeks to aboHsh them. 

Communism describes God and the church as a hin- 
drance to class warfare. The advocates of the Social Gospel 
promote class wmfare in the name of God and the church. 
The former advocates a violent revolution if necessary, 
the latter a peaceful revolution if possible. Communism 
aims to destroy the capitalist minority no matter what 
killing, stealing, lying, and covetousness are required. The 
Social Gospel calls for the destruction of this minority by 
the more peaceful means of the popular vote, to put it 
blimtly, by socialized covetousness, stealing, and the bear- 
ing of false witness. It would eliminate capitalists as a 
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class, regardless of individual fault or merit, for the 
assumed profit of the common man regardless of his in- 
dividual fault or merit. 

In short, while Marx and Lenin preached class hatreds 
consciously and deliberately m the name of a classless so- 
ciety, these religious minorities advocate the same ends 
by the subterfuge of a holy crusade. No matter how sincere 
their motives, their methods are psychologically perfect 
for the creation of class hatreds and mdustrial warfare. 
They have raised the scapegoat technique of Marx and 
Hitler to its ultimate refinement. 

The dogmatic and intolerant program of this religious 
minority has-been directly facilitated by the laxness and 
tolerance of the majority. There have been comparatively 
few religious leaders in the recent life of America who 
have condemned the appeal to covetousness as did the 
late Alfred E. Smith. Speaking during the presidential 
campaign of 1936, he said: 

“This is no time for demagogues . . . there is always the 
temptation to some men to stir up the bitterness of the 
rich against the poor, and of the poor against the rich. 
Against that effort, I set myself uncompromisingly. ... I 
will take off my coat and fight to the end against any 
candidate who persists in any demagogic appeal to the 
masses of the working people of the country to destroy 
themselves by setting class against class and rich against 
poor.’' 

Outstanding among the few religious leaders who have 
condemned the preaching of class hatreds in the name of 
religion has been Pope Pius In his messages to the 
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world on September 1 and December 25, 1944, and in sub- 
sequent messages, he condemned not only the methods 
but the aims of Communism as being directly opposed to 
those of the Catholic Church. In January, 1945, the Vati- 
can explicitly repudiated the so-caUed “Christian Left” 
party This party was originally the Catholic Communist 
party which the Pope and the Vatican had repudiated in 
clear terms. To meet that condemnation it had changed 
its name but had retained its adhesion to Marxism and 
Commimism in general. Therefore, the Vatican con- 
demned its principles, its tendencies and its right to rep- 
resent Christian thought or to seek Catholic members. 

Until the majority of Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
religious leaders repudiate the gospel of hatred, no mat- 
ter tmder what name it parades, there can be httle hope 
for social harmony. Until this majority becomes intolerant 
of the scapegoat technique in the field of class conflict as 
well as in the field of race conflict, there can be peace in 
neither. Until it insists that ihe second commandment. 
Love thy neighbor, cannot be kept without keepmg the 
Ten Commandments, there can be httle hope for peace 
of any kind. 

The Futility of Conferences without Principles 

One of the great bromides and fallacies of our time is 
the behef that any quarrel can be settled if the disputing 
parties will get together and discuss it over the confer- 
ence table. In the realm of industrial conflict, the confer- 
ence method has become the imiversal panacea. The re- 
sult has been more and more disputes and more and more 
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bureaus to mediate sucb disputes. Accepted as an instru- 
ment for creating clasr harmony, this method has become 
one of the most potent factors in aggravating the class 
struggle and every other form of conflict. 

The essence of the prevailing conference method is not 
discussion but compromise. It is the mechanism of ap- 
peasement which substitutes expedients for morals. It is 
a method of bargaining in which power is substituted for 
principles. Issues are not settled, they are merely post- 
poned or glossed over by a temporary concession or a 
high-soimding verbal formula. Now we have gone so far 
as to put our trust in the conference method for achieving 
lasting; peace. Having participated in the destruction of 
the older international law, we now hope to create new 
international laws, from meeting to meeting! 

Possibly the churches should not participate in indus- 
trial, political and international disputes, but they cannot 
ignore the moral aspects of such disputes. It is their duty 
to proclaim, dogmatically and intolerantly, that no con- 
ference which lacks basic moral principles of right and 
wrong will arrive at decisions conducive to harmony. It 
is their duty to affirm that no amount of talking or bar- 
gaining which ignores the ideals of justice and fair play 
can hope to achieve permanent peace. 

The opening of the San Francisco Peace Conference in 
1945 without prayer aroused a protest from some rehgious 
leaders. However, it was the insistent voice of a United 
States Senator, and not that of the churches, which, al- 
most at the last minute, succeeded in introducing the con- 
cept of justice into our country's program. Up to then, we 
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were entering the conference merely as one of the im- 
portant horse traders, bargaining for concessions in re- 
spect to European governments and their boundaries. 

This incident demonstrated how far the United States 
had gone in abandoning its historic ideals of justice for the 
methods of expediency. Even though paying them lip 
service at the last minute, we agreed to injustices to na- 
tions of the very kind we had condemned in Germany. 
The bargaining method, the method of compromise, which 
we ourselves had developed to such a high point in the 
field of labor and industrial disputes, became our greatest 
weakness at the peace conference. Having all but aban- 
doned the mighty power of moral principles, we were re- 
duced to the level of a pawn in the play of power politics. 

The churches cannot contribute to social harmony un- 
less they insist that certain principles are not subject to 
bargaining or arbitration, either by management, labor, or 
governments. About their creeds, forms and rituals church 
denominations may difier and be tolerant with impunity; 
but on basic morals affecting the conflicts between races, 
classes and individuals, they must either agree or lose 
what is left of their influence. 

The weakness of organized religion today lies not in the 
variety of its denominations and creeds but in its lack of 
moral unity and certainty. 

The great and most immediate task of the churches is 
to resurrect and to reinterpret the universal morals of per- 
sonal and social conduct. A common faith without a com- 
mon ethics is mere wishful thinking. A God without Com- 
mandments is worse than no God at all. 
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